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Keep Faith with Your Job 


There will be a job for life insurance men and women, as long as babies are born, as long 


as men and women grow old and die, as long as bread is bought with money, as long as 


fathers and mothers love their children. There is and always will be the job of defending 





home solvency, a job which life insurance, better than anything else, is fitted to do... 
It is your job — your privilege and your responsibility. It is your richest contribution to 


American democracy. Keep faith with your job. 
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FRESH OFF THE 
PRESS 





“The Company Back of the Con- 
tract” is a new booklet primarily in- 
tended to acquaint prospects and 
new policyholders with Fidelity’s his- 
tory. We think it has interest, too, 
for those in the business who are not 
familiar with the Fidelity story. 

Whether a contact be made as 
buyer or as seller, it gets its worth 
from the institution back of it — the 
ability and willingness of that insti- 
tution to meet the terms of the agree- 
ment. Upon the record of its faithful- 
ness to its contracts rests the reputa- 
tion of any company. 

Favorable reputation gained by 
over sixty-four years of fair dealing 
gives Fidelity contracts a value rec- 
ognized alike by insurance buyers 
and by insurance sellers in thirty- 
six states. Widely known as a par- 
ticularly friendly company, Fidelity 
continues to justify that reputation 
through its dealings with policy- 
Fidelity 
has maintained the common touch. 

A copy of the booklet, “The Com- 
pany Back of the Contract” 


holders and agents alike. 


will 


gladly be sent to anyone interested. 
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it does 
vepeat 


Past performance is a reli- 
able guide to future expecta- 
tions. Consider Continental 
Assurance on the basis of 
its history . . . uninterrupted 
increase in size and prestige 
each and every year since 
inception is proved ability to 
weather every economic 
storm and business change. 


AND... history does repeat. 


Nationally Known for Strength 
and Growth 
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New Little Gem 


Chart Has Wealth 
of Information 


Many Changes Contained 
in 1943 Edition of Popular 
Volume 


Providing new up-to-date answers to 
thousands of fact and figure questions 
that arise regularly in the daily work of 
life insurance men, the new 1943 Little 
Gem Life Chart is just coming off THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER press. Changes 
from last year’s issue occur on 580 of 
the 672 pages. Only by having the 1943 
information is an agent in a position in- 
telligently to serve his clients and pros- 
pects. 

The changes are in the direction of 
conservatism. In the special showing of 
settlement options, which cover not only 
current issues but also those of previous 
years, are tables which provide the in- 
comes payable under practically- all life 
insurance in force today. This data will 
prove extremely useful during 1943, as so 
many effective sales points can be proved 
by these income figures. 

The social security incentive is also 
paving the way for more life insurance 
men to sell income programs. The new 
Little Gem’s improved illustrations of 
social security benefits, which give the 
prospect a clear picture of both his own 
retirement situation and the provisions 
for his dependents, have already been 
field tested and found to be very popular. 


Two Special Features Noteworthy 


Two other special features of the new 
Little Gem are especially important right 
now—its coverage of war clauses and of 
National Service Life Insurance. Many 
benefits can be obtained from service life 
insurance that are not obtainable from 
any other source, but it also has some 
shortcomings which must be overcome 
by old fashioned life insurance i in a regu- 
lar company. The Little Gem gives most 
of the data that an agent is likely to need 
in rendering proper service to clients 
in such a way as to produce new busi- 
ness for himself. The war clause data 
is presented in a special section so as to 
provide the latest information. 

Many entirely new contracts, designed 
to meet current economic conditions, 
have been placed on the market and are 
covered in the new Little Gem. 

Broad information as to rates, values, 
options and policy provisions are given 
for more than 170 companies. Rates are 
shown in detail for every age on all im- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 








Small Company 
Group Meets in 
Chicago Next Week 


A meeting of executives of companies 
of from $50,000,000 to $150,000,000 of in- 
surance in force will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, for a three 
day period commencing next Tuesday. 
This will be under the. auspices of the 
Sales Research Bureau. R. E. Irish, 
president of Union Mutual Life, is chair- 
man of the group. A sizeable attendance 
is expected as these gatherings have 
er been highly valued by the mem- 

ers. 


N. Y. Managers Seek Drastic 


Shift in Agents’ 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


General adoption of agents’ compensa- 
tion plans in the ordinary field which 
will smooth out the peaks and valleys 
of the present all-commission system 
and switch the emphasis from pure vol- 
ume to quality, persistency and service 
to policyholders moved a long step closer 
at the Saratoga Springs conference of 
managers and general agents sponsored 
by the New York State Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. Among all those pres- 
sent, including Acting Superintendent 
Cullen of the New York department and 
many high officials of the companies 
there was complete harmony on the con- 
clusion that the traditional basis of com- 
pensation is unsatisfactory and unsuited 
to today’s conditions and that major 
changes need to be made in the interest 
of the insuring public and the agency 
system. 

Using as a basis the comprehensive re- 
port unanimously adopted by the New 
York City Life Managers Association at 
a closed session March 5, the conference 
eave the whole subject a thorough air- 
ing. Approaches to the problem were 
suggested but the purpose of the meet- 
ing was to present the situation in all its 
aspects rather than to suggest a detailed 
plan. 


Appointment of Committee Probable 


The next move seems likely to be 
the appointment of a committee to work 
out a plan which will meet the situation 
as set forth at the conference. E. 
Gettings, Northwestern Mutual, Albany, 
president of the state association, ex- 
pressed the hope that “responsible offi- 
cials’”—by implication the New York de- 
partment—would appoint a committee 
representing the home offices, the field, 
the department, and perhaps the legis- 
lature. 

The surprising aspect of the gather- 
ing was that while there were some who 
cautioned against hasty action or felt 
that the amendments to the New York 
law which are now pending before Gov- 
ernor Dewey would permit all the ex- 
perimentation that is necessary at this 
time, nobody took the attitude that the 
present system of compensation is sat- 
isfactory and should be left as it is. 
However, there was no thought in any- 
body’s mind of prohibiting the present 
basis of compensation for agents already 
under contract. 


Report Pulls No Punches 


A. J. Johannsen, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Brooklyn, chairman of the New 
York committee on compensation, pre- 
sented the report, which approaches the 
problem in an objective fashion and 
while not carping is very frank. It states, 
for example, that “the surprising thing 
is that up to the present very few com- 
panies in the ordinary field appear to 
have taken the adverse criticisms seri- 
ously or attempted to do much of any- 
thing about them. Many are continuing 
to foster promiscuous recruiting and ac- 
ceptance of business from _ poorly 
equipped agents and brokers who render 
no continued service to policyholders and 
the ordinary companies certainly have 
not vigorously encouraged adequate re- 
search or united remedial legislative ac- 
tion.” 

The report stresses the following con- 
sideration: 

Because of the increasing amount of 
insurance in force and the leveling off 
in new production there is a great pro- 
portion of service work to be done on 
business that has outlived the renewal 
period. Agents are devoting more and 
more time to the servicing and conserva- 
tion of business already on the books. It 
is not unreasonable to assume that 35% 
of the ordinary insurance in force is past 


Pay Basis 


its 10th year. (Incidentally, a spot check 
of representative companies indicates 
that the actual figure may be a great 
deal higher than “this, perhaps in the 
neighborhood of 60%.) 


Government Threat 


There is a great need of everyone’s 
having some life insurance and as pri- 
vate life insurance falls far short of the 
needed mark probably government will 
try to take over a large part of the un- 





A. J. JOHANNSEN 


touched field. “The antiquated agents’ 
compensation system gives littie hope of 
the realization of the great future ahead 
for private insurance.” 

High turnover of agents hurts agency 
forces as a whole, particularly real career 
agents, and the public’s opinion of life 
insurance agents in general. It hampers 
the induction of new men and the com- 
pensation plan is so unsatisfactory that 
the vast majority of those who leave 
the business do so because of the lack 
of satisfactory income. 

In spite of the shortcomings of the 
TNEC investigation there is consider- 
able truth in the criticism of the agency 
compensation situation in monograph 28 
and ‘we wonder why so little has been 
done to rectify the situation.” The re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


Department, Home 
Office Views on 
Agent Compensation 


W. J. Cameron and Acting 
Superintendent Cullen 
Add to Discussion 


W. J. Cameron, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Home Life of New York, gave 
a home office view of the report on 
agents’ compensation at the Saratoga 
Springs meeting of the New York State 
Life Underwriters 
Association, while 
acting Superinten- 
dent T. J. Cullen 
gave the New York 
department’s at ti- 
tude, which in brief 
is highly sympa- 
thetic toward the 
problem and recep- 
tive toward experi- 





ments designed to 
meet the situation. 
Mr. Cameron, 
whose’ company, 
along with Mutual yw, 5. cameron 
Life, was  respon- 


sible for pushing the pending amend 
ments to section 213, the expense lim- 
itation provision of the New York law, 
counselled caution in any move to re- 
vise the entire section. Admitting that 
it may well be that section 213 is in 
need of complete revision in the light 
of present day conditions he said that 
nevertheless the problem fundamentally 
is one of business management and the 
first question that must be answered is 
what form or forms of marketing and 
servicing the business are best suited 
to the times. It is only after this basic 
question has been answered that the 
second question can be approached with 
confidence, namely, what method or 
methods of compensation should be em- 
ployed? The final step of rebuilding 
the regulatory machinery should not be 
undertaken until these primary issues 
— been satisfactorily resolved, he 
said. 

Mr. Cameron warned that while the 
whole question cries for immediate and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 





Map 2 Regional Life Advertiser Rallies 





Every effort is being made toward 
developing the strongest programs and 
attendance possible for both the north 
central and southern round table meet- 
ings of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion, particularly in view of the fact 
that for the duration it has been de- 
cided to forego holding the L.A.A.’s 
annual meeting. 

F. J. O’Brien, Franklin Life, will be 
chairman of the north central meeting 
April 26-27 in Chicago. His commit- 
tee includes: J. H. Fisher, Country 
Life; Alan M. Kennedy, Northwestern 
National; M. J. Mullen, General Amer- 
ican, and A. W. Tompkins, State Farm 
Life. 

The north central meeting will be de- 
voted entirely to business. It will be- 
gin with a luncheon the first day and 
will be adjourned following an after- 
noon and business session April 27. 
Round table discussions will be featured 
and every effort is being made toward 
securing participation in the program 
on the part of all members present. 


The executive committee of the L.A.A. 
will meet in a business session April 28. 

Powell Stamper, National Life & Ac- 
cident, is chairman of the southern 
meeting in Nashville June 15-16. This 
year the exhibits which have consti- 
tuted an interesting feature of former 
southern round tables, will be discon- 
tinued. It is anticipated that the course 
of the program will follow very much 
that which has been planned for the 
north central round table. There will 
be a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the L.A.A. in Nashville June 14. 
A feature of both the north central and 
southern meetings will be the display 
of all of the prize winning material of 
the exhibits by mail competition which 
was conducted by the association 
earlier in the year. R. B. Reynolds, 
American Mutual, who was chairman 
of the exhibits by mail committee, will 
conduct a discussion of the prize win- 
ning material and otherwise facilitate 
its study by those in attendance at the 
meetings. 
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Lapse, Surrender Ratio 
At Another All-Time Low 


NEW YORK— Ordinary insurance 
lapsed and surrendered last year, as a 
percentage of insurance in force at the 
beginning of the year, reached another 
all-time low, according to figures of com- 
panies licensed in New York state. The 
figure was 2.55%, an improvement of ap- 
proximately 13.4% over the 1941 figure 
of 3.06%, which was the record low up 
to that time. 

A combination of nearly all possible 
favorable factors appears to have been 
responsible. Improvement in conserva- 
tion and in salesmanship deserve a large 
share of the credit. In addition the na- 
tional income reached a new peak last 
year and when people have plenty of 
money in their pockets there is less tend- 
ency to drop life insurance. Part of the 
same pattern is the fact that for several 
years policy loans have been showing 
marked improvement. Not only has the 
demand declined but repayments have 
been substantial. A policy loan is fre- 
quently the forerunner of a jettisoned 
policy. 

1943 Should Be Better 

In this connection, the volume of sur- 
renders and the demands for policy loans 
are showing a substantial improvement 
so far this year, indicating that 1943 may 
show an even lower lapse and surrender 
ratio than 1942. 

The attention focused on war death ex- 
clusions late in 1941, which resulted in 
many sales that were paid for in Janu- 
ary, 1942, undoubtedly caused policy- 
holders, old and new, holding policies 
without war clauses to hang on to them 
if it was at all possible. Another factor 
which certainly helped the 1942 record 
was that men going into the armed forces 
did not have to drop their insurance, pro- 
vided it contained no war exclusion, since 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act 
provided for the government’s taking 
care of the premiums. 

A factor which is difficult to appraise 
but which was undoubtedly important 
was the fact that because of wartime re- 
strictions or lack of supply people were 
unable to spend money in many accus- 
tomed ways. Payment of life insurance 
premiums did not have to compete with 
other ways of spending money to nearly 
the usual extent. 


People More Death-Conscious 


In addition to all these specific influ- 
ences there is the undoubted fact that 
during a war people become more con- 
sc ious of death and do not give up their 
life insurance lightly. Air raids on Amer- 
ican cities seem less imminent now, ex- 
cept on a token basis, but death is no 
longer viewed as a remote contingency 
that happens only to other people. 

It may seem strange that more insur- 
ance has not been surrendered by large 
policyholders because they are unable to 
go on paying premiums and meeting in- 


come tax payments. There has undoubt- 
edly been some surrendering by large 
policyholders but these individuals in the 
upper income tax brackets usually switch 
to the paid-up option in order to keep 
part of their protection in force if possi- 
ble. 


Industrial Record Good 


The tabulation excludes industrial and 
group business, since both these classes 
involve special considerations which 
might not necessarily apply to ordinary. 
However, industrial had an excellent rec- 
ord, certain companies showing a better 
experience on their weekly premium busi- 
ness than some purely ordinary com- 
panies. The percentage of lapses on 
group is characteristically low. 

Comparisons between one company’s 
ratio and another’s are meaningless un- 
less the growth pattern of each is taken 
into account. For example, a new com- 
pany or an old one which has speeded 
up production in the last decade or so 
would tend to show up less favorably 
than an old company which has been 
writing just about enough business to 
hold its insurance in force at a level. 

However, in the absence of special 
conditions comparisons between years 
for a given company are probably sig- 
nificant. For the major companies listed 
in last year’s table the 1941 percentages 
were as follows: Aetna 4.7, Bankers 3.31, 
Berkshire 4.8, Canada 3.26, Columbian 
National 4.48, Connecticut General 4.83, 
Connecticut Mutual 3.90, Continental 
American 4.45, Equitable Society 2.56, 
Equitable of Iowa 3.06, Fidelity Mutual 
2.61, Guardian 3.29, Home 2.73, John 
Hancock 6.74, Manhattan 7.82, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual 3.03, Metropolitan 2.65, 
Mutual Benefit 2.09, Mutual 3.56, Mu- 
tual Trust 4.19, National of Vermont 
2.78, New England 2.34, New York Life 
2.58, Northwestern Mutual 1.84, Penn 
Mutual 2.72, Provident Mutual 2.92, Pru- 
dential 2.72, Security Mutual 6.07, State 
Mutual 1.94, Travelers 4.37, Union Cen- 
tral 2.65, Union Mutual 5.62, U. S. Life 
8.97. 


Sandusky Insurance Men 
Join for War Work 


Active insurance men in all branches 
of the business have formed an associa- 
tion at Sandusky, O., to work in all 
campaigns related to the war effort. 
The organization is known as the Insur- 
ance Men’s Association of Erie county. 
While it was in the process of organiza- 
tion the group acted as a unit in the 
Red Cross war fund campaign and ex- 
ceeded its quota by 27%. The associa- 
tion is now providing the management 
for the second Victory Loan drive. 
George C. Hill, general agent of Ohio 
National Life, is president and Roger 
Doerzbach is secretary. 





Lapse 
Amount 


Surrender 
Amount 


Aetna Life 
Bankers, “Ia. 









Berkshire ....... 2,981,022 

Canada (U.S.Br.). 4,445,948 

Church Life ..... 103,051 7, 
oo | re 2,522,593 3,968, % 
COlORIAL 05.0. s66-0:0% 475,780 2,839,5 
Confederation 680,905 732,738 
eo eC) ee 20,401,968 20,344,238 
Conm. Mut: ....s. 19,485,210 17,630,026 
Continental Amer. 2,071,860 2,575,291 
oa ae 

os 42,600 
Equitable Society. 53,162,647 
Equitable, Ia. 9,160,841 
Expressmens 497,000 
Farm Bureau .... 3,395,202 
Farm, & Tr aders. 1,106,849 
Fidelity Mut. .... 5,281,290 
Guardian ........ 6,424,018 
mome, NW. Zi. »,113,375 
Imperial, Can 104,700 
John Hancock ... 81,052,772 
Loyal Prot. ...... 3s 315,014 
Lutheran Mut. ... 600,018 2,105,646 
Manhattan ...... 1,684,765 4,556,804 
Mass. Prot. ..... 353,850 802,499 
Metropolitan ..... 138,032,641 155,694,006 
BIOVINTOR: a cacea ss 325,693 1,334,678 





Put Hobbs in 
Secretary Race 
Obliquely 


The directors of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters have unani- 
mously endorsed Philip B. Hobbs, 


PHILIP B. HOBBS 








Equitable Society, for reelection as 
trustee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters or for any other office 
as the National association may see fit 
to call him. 

George L. Grimm, New England Mu- 
tual, treasurer of the Chicago association 
recounted the many and various respons- 
ibilities which Mr. Hobbs discharged 
during the nine years in which he served 
as national committeeman _ simultane- 
ously serving on local association com- 
mittees such as sales congress, legislation, 
life insurance week, president of Chicago 
Life Insurance & Trust Council, cooper- 
ation with attorneys and life agency 
managers’ secretary-treasurer. His will- 
ingness to serve and the intelligence 
with which all his duties have been per- 
formed have been noteworthy. As 
trustee of the N.A.L.U. he has been 
chairman of state law and legislation 
and has recently been honored by the 
chairmanship of special joint committee 
for the National association on man- 
power. From this grew his appointment 
as chairman of the National association 
committee on field cooperation. He is 
in the midst of important deliberations. 

The reference in the official release to 
“any other office” is interpreted as a 
hint from the Chicagoans that election 
of Mr. Hobbs as N.A.L.U. secretary 
would be gratifying. At present there 
are two avowed candidates for secretary 
—Roy Ray Roberts, State Mutual, Los 
Angeles, and W. W. Hartshorn, Metro- 
peaeens Life, Hartford. 








Pct. Lapse Pct. Lapse 
Lapse & Sur. in Lapse & Sur. in 
and Sur. 1942 to Ins. Surrender Lapse and Sur. 1942 to Ins. 
Total in Force Amount Amount Total in Force 
1/1/42 1/1/42 
80,755,872 4.01 Morris Plan .... _...... 29,150 29,150 51 
22,495,640 2.88 Mutual Ben. ..... 26,515,431 8,420,124 34,935,555 1.65 
7,438, 256 3.31 Mutual, Can. ... 443,381 37,706 481,087 3.86 
6,747,685 2.94 mutual, N.. ¥....-+. 75,296,916 37,524,958 112,821,874 3.06 
150,051 56 Mutual Trust 2,189,941 4,571,185 6,761,126 3.47 
6,490,890 3.61 National, Vt. .... 8,046,992 5,244,095 13,291,087 2.21 
3,315,616 8.39 New Engl. Mut.. 17,194,596 15,665,191 32,859,787 1.98 
1,413,637 4.68 New York Life... 67,835,945 80,356,800 148,192,745 2.11 
40,836,206 4.73 No. Amer. Re.... 1,849,900 10,612,500 12,462,400 7.38 
37,115,236 3.26 Northw. Mut. 37,444,303 23,052,118 60,496,421 1.49 
4,647,151 3.26 Old Rep. Credit.. 23,496 187,226 210,722 0.34 
Paul Revere ..... 312,085 3,360,423 3,672,508 10.73 
881,796 4.94 Penn Mut. ...... 29,697,263 27,528,976 57,226,239 282 
110,928,896 2.28 Phoenix Mut. .... 9,147,688 8,678,875 17,826,563 2.50 
15,405,294 2.48 2S ae 1,265,029 456,671 1,721,700 4.29 
964,728 3.11 Provident Mut. .. 16,136,658 8,943,288 25,079,946 2.45 
3,684,937 7.46 Prudential ...... 107,376,775 101,337,154 208,713,929 2.04 
1,496,657 3.00 Secur. Mut., N. Y. 1,859,238 2,970,999 4,830,237 4.85 
9,876,712 2.57 State Mutual 6,156,030 4,111,952 10,267,982 1.65 
13,285,802 2.59 Teachers ........ 413,920 792,935 1.19 
10,526,326 2.31 TPAVCICTA © 66.6560. 72,124,196 114,338,691 3.99 
746,142 4.05 Union Central 10,492,243 26,019,137 3.16 
114,769,465 4.37 Union Labor 568,367 839,406 6.93 
353,439 8.20 Union Mutual 3,298,509 4,694,110 4.84 
2,705,664 3.48 CR Se oe 2,639,907 3,673,158 5.84 
6,241,569 6.42 Victory Mutual .. 1,186,111 1,251,166 13.66 
ee eeee = BTS Lapse-surrender total (ordain: ary only), $1,703,306,595. Insurance 
293,726,647 2.27 in force Jan. 1, 1942, (ordinary only) $67,065,087,254. Percentage 
1,660,271 6.21 ratio, Japse-surrender to insurance in force 2.55, 


States Win 
Fidelity Decision 


U. S. High Court Holds 
Against Federal Bank- 
ruptcy for Concern 


Jurisdiction of liquidation of Fidelity 
Assurance Association of Wheeling, W. 
Va., has been handed over to the state 
courts under a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court this week. The 
ownership interests had been seeking to 
cause Fidelity to be reorganized under 
the national bankruptcy laws so that it 
might be perpetuated in some way as a 
going institution. 

Until shortly before insolvency pro- 
ceedings were instituted two years ago, 
Fidelity Assurance was known as Fidel- 
ity Investment Association selling in- 
vestment contracts on the installment 
plan. Fidelity Investment was converted 
into a life insurance corporation just 
before its downfall but it never issued 
any life insurance business. 

Commissioner Sims of West Virginia 
instituted insolvency proceedings in the 
state courts of West Virginia and later 
officers of Fidelity filed a petition in fed- 
eral court asking to have the company 
reorganized under the national bank- 
ruptcy laws. The federal district court 
held for the officers but the U. S. circuit 
court of appeals for the fourth circuit 
decided that the liquidation should be 
handled by the states and that decision 
was upheld by the supreme court. The 
Securities & Exchange Commission in- 
tervened in the action in behalf of the 
idea of liquidation by the state courts 
and several states in which Fidelity 
maintained deposits also intervened. 

The Supreme Court stated that stock- 
holders obviously would derive no bene- 
fit from the liquidation since Fidelity is 
insolvent and that whatever rights were 
possessed by certificate holders should 
be protected by state court proceedings. 
The creditors, the court stated, would 
first go to the assets on deposit in their 
home state where they may or may not 
be paid in full from those funds. 


Federal Regulation Not Championed 


Possibly some measure of satisfaction 
may be extracted from this decision by 
advocates of perpetuation of the system 
of state supervision of insurance. At 
least the Supreme Court in this case 
made no effort to strain a point to ad- 
vance any federal regulation theory. 

The U. S. circuit court of appeals dis- 
missed the petition for federal reorgani- 
zation on the ground that Fidelity was 
an insurance company and hence ex- 
cluded from the operations of the federal 
bankruptcy law. 

Homer A. Holt, former governor of 
West Virginia, representing the owner- 
ship interests, argued that Fidelity was 
actually an investment or annuity com- 
pany and entitled to reorganization under 
the federal law. He stated that Fidelity 
is about 90% solvent and had about 
88,000 contract holders. 

In addition to West Virginia the states 
which instituted proceedings to adminis- 
ter the assets were Indiana, Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Tennessee, Kansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Maryland and 
Wisconsin. Deposits required by law 
also had been made in Alabama, Dela- 
ware and Virginia. 





Endorse Roberts’ Candidacy 


The candidacy of Roy Ray Roberts 
for secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has been en- 
dorsed by the Utah Association of Life 
Underwriters, and the Salt Lake City 
and Ogden associations. 

General agents of State Mutual Life, 
of which Mr. Roberts is Los Angeles 
general agent, have formed a special 
committee with Elmer L. Beesley, gen- 
eral agent at Syracuse, N. Y., as chair- 
man. 
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Philadelphia Life’s 
New Agency Plan 


Appoints Special Com- 
mittee to Deal with Field 
and Production Work 


Philadelphia Life has made an inno- 
yation in that the directors have ap- 
pointed a special agency committee con- 
sisting of Ervin R. Hurst, director of 
agencies; Robert H. Beard, Sr., of Chi- 
cago, vice-president and director, and 
D. E. Edmondson. Mr. Hurst is a di- 





ROBERT H. BEARD 


rector as is Mr, Edmondson. Mr. Ed- 
mondson is general agent of Philadel- 
phia Life at Danville, Ea, 

The purpose of having the committee 
is to stimulate more interest in produc- 
tion, ascertain what can be done to en- 
large the service of the company to 
agents and policyholders and to take up 
suggestions and complaints and _ see 
what can be done to bring the field and 
home office more closely together. Mr. 
Hurst will have charge of the home of- 
fice details while Mr. Beard will be the 
general in control of field operations so 
far as contact with managers and agents 
is concerned. 


Beard is Liaison Officer 


In other words he will be the liaison 
officer between the field and home office. 
He will initiate and work out production 
contests, devise plans for more efficient 
work in the field, give advice to manag- 
ers and agents on increasing production, 
stimulate interest in writing insurance 
in the company and suggest any changes 
that he thinks will be desirable to the 
board. The committee was appointed 
by President Clifton Maloney and was 
approved unanimously by the board. 

_Mr. Beard is a master of production 
himself. He has built up a progressive, 
successful agency in Chicago. He is 
primarily a field man having had wide 
experience in selling insurance of all 
kinds. He is daily in touch with agency 
work and problems. 

Mr. Beard believes there are great 
opportunities for the Philadelphia Life. 
He is planning to have a baptism of en- 
thusiasm applied to agents to inaugurate 
methods whereby field men can write 
more business and make more money. 
The company has $56,822,200 insurance 
in force and the new business last year 
was $4,929,606. Its assets are $15,361,- 
700, increase $600,368 over the previous 
year, 


Mr. Beard’s firm, Robert H. Beard 
& Co., is general agent for Philadelphia 
Life. Mr. Beard is a large stockholder 


in the company. He is interested in 
pension plans for agents and is now 
working on one to submit to the direc- 
tors of Philadelphia Life. 


Ohio National 
Reinsures Great 
Lakes of Cleveland 


CINCINNATI — The commission 
representing the governor of Ohio, su- 
perintendent of insurance, and the other 
departments involved, has approved the 
reinsurance of Great Lakes Life of 
Cleveland by Ohio National Life of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Great Lakes as of Dec. 31, 1941, had 
assets of $1,170,722, life insurance re- 
serve $1,046,451, surplus $47,091, total 
income $198,689 and disbursements 
$173,559. 


Formerly Pure Protection Life 


Insurance in force was $6,137,152. 

Great Lakes was organized in 1912 as 
Pure Protection Life under the old mu- 
tual protection law of Ohio. In 1938 it 
was converted to the mutual legal re- 
serve basis and the name of Great Lakes 
adopted. 

Cyril J. Bath was president; E. J. 
Hull vice-president; Frank T. Humis- 
ton, Jr., secretary. 


Canadian Meetings in 
Toronto May 26-27 


TORONTO—tThe annual meeting of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association will be held in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, May 27. J. G. 
Parker, general manager and actuary of 
Imperial Life, will preside as president. 

The annual meetings of the Life 
Agency Officers Section and the Life 
Advertisers Section of the association 
will be held in the same place beginning 
May 26. 

All three meetings will be of a strictly 
business character and will cover only 
two days instead of the customary three. 


Advertising Manager 
Is Well Qualified 





The resignation of R. C. Braun, ad- 
vertising manager of Reliance Life, has 
brought about 
changes there. As 
already announced, 
Norman L. Klages, 
assistant advertis- 
ing manager, be- 
comes head of the 
department. Mr. 
Braun started in the 
department in July, 
1925, two years aft- 
er he had gone to 
the home office and 
headed it for almost 
18 years. He re- 
signs to engage in N. L. 
other pursuits, prob- 
ably agricultural, in California. Robert 
E. Wood, for 15 years publicity director, 
has been placed in charge of all publica- 
tions with the title of director of publica- 
tions. 

Mr. Klages was first employed by Re- 
liance Life in 1920 in the file department 
and for a number of years was assigned 
to the treasury department, where he 
kept agency income tax records. About 
a month after the advertising depart- 
ment was created he was transferred to 
it to assist in redesigning existing litera- 
ture and the production of new pieces. 
He has had a prominent hand in the de- 
sign of production of sales and advertis- 
ing material. His work has been rec- 
ognized among life companies and ad- 
vertising associations. 





Klages 





North American, Can., in A.L.C. 


The North American Life Assurance 
of Toronto has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the American Life Conven- 
tion, raising the membership of that or- 
ganization to 175 American and Cana- 
dian companies. 








does what it sets out to do. 


premiums. 
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WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





Railroad Man 


This is a case history of life insurance in action without any 
particular drama that we know of. It seems interesting simply 
because of the quiet and efficient way in which life insurance 


The insured was a railroad storekeeper who at age 27, in 
1882, bought a 20 Payment Life policy of $1,000. Throughout 
20 years he paid his annual premium of $28.47. 


When he was aged 47 and had thus paid in a total of 
$569.40, the policy became full-paid, and the railroad man 
lived on for 41 years more, to age 88, without paying further 
But the policy remained in force, providing the 
protection of $1,000 to his little family. 


From the beginning he had left his dividends to accumulate 
and add to the amount insured. 
a claim this additional sum amounted to $559.06 — almost 
equalling the premiums he had paid in. 


Thus it cost him $569.40 to leave his daughter $1,559.06 
when she was 57 years old, plus having given him the protec- 
tion of life insurance for a period of 61 years. 


+ + 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


By the’time the policy became 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 

















Broadcasting Bills 
Bankrupt Siegel 


Brother Also Files; Partners 
Formerly Owned Policy- 
holders Advisory Council 


NEW YORK—Morris H. Siegel and 
his brother Samuel M. Siegel, insurance 
counsellors and former operators of 
Policyholders Advisory Council, have 
filed bankruptcy petitions in federal 
bankruptcy court here. Morris Siegel 
listed liabilities of $67,000 and assets of 
$13,500 of which he says $10,500 is ex- 
empt. Samuel Siegel reported $63,633 
liabilities and $18,000 assets of which he 
claims $17,500 is exempt. 

Morris is still involved in litigation 
growing out of the $400 fine and costs 
assessed against him on a contempt 
charge which landed him in jail as the 
result of a refusal to answer questions 
put to him by the court during trial of a 
suit brought against him for $190 by 
Mrs. Mae Harding to recover double the 
fees allegedly paid him for advice on 12 
insurance policies. She said the advice 
wasn’t worth the money. He paid the 
fine after spending 14 hours in jail and 
he has been trying to get it back ever 
since, 

The Siegels submitted identical lists 
of unsecured creditors in their bank- 
ruptcy plea, the lists including the fol- 
lowing concerns and amounts due them: 
Station WMCA, $4,091 for broadcasting 
service; New York Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, $3,497; Station WEBX, $358; 
WWRL, $425; WBYN, $700; WNAB, 
$560; Marcus Loew Booking Agency, 
$7,030. 

The Siegels lost a $10,000 damage suit 
against Metropolitan Life and L. J. 
Dimitroff, one of its New York City 
managers, a year ago. They alleged 
that Mr. Dimitroff referred to them as 
“swindlers” in a letter to a policyholder. 


J. D. Reeder New 
Ill. Actuary 


James D. Reeder, actuary for Aid 
Association for Lutherans at Appleton, 
Wis., has been appointed actuary of the 
Illinois department. He takes the place 
of R. R. Haffner, who becomes actuary 
of Business Men’s Assurance. Due to 
the fact that Mr. Reeder has been ap- 
pointed, Mr. Haffner will take his new 
position with B.M.A. on May 1 instead 
of June 1, as at first had been indi- 
cated. 

Mr. Reeder has been prominent in ac- 
tuarial circles for some time. Recently 
he has been addressing a number of 
meetings of fraternalists on various cur- 
rent economic problems. 

After graduation from the actuarial 
school at the University of Michigan in , 
1918, Mr. Reeder was associated for a° 
time with Haight, Davis & Haight, 
consulting actuaries of Indianapolis. He 
served for two years as actuary for 
Provident Life & Accident, and for six 
years was secretary of the reinsurance 
department of Lincoln National Life. 
He served for six years as actuary of 
the North Carolina department. For 
the past seven years he has been actu- 
ary for Aid Association and recently 
completed a term as president of the 
Fraternal Actuarial Association. 








Ron Stever to Speak 

Ron Stever, general agent for Equi- 
table Society in Pasadena and chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, is to address a meeting of the 
San Francisco C.L.U., April 16 on 
selling pension trusts. Samuel Taylor, 
tax counsel of San Francisco, will an- 
swer questions. 





“The Little Gem Life Chart” will give 
the “dope” on more than 160 companies. 
$2.50 from National Underwriter. 
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—and Living—in the East 


By A. R. JAQUA 


These are some reflections occasioned 
by an eastern trip cov ering—very hastily 

-such cities as Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, New York, Hartford, Boston, Mon- 
treal. Others who haven't been east 
for some time—and for heaven’s sake 
don’t go unless you have to—may be 
interested in a few of the things I saw 
and heard concerning the distribution 
of life insurance, 

Philadelphia: Spent a half day in an 
agency which led its company last year 
with $5 million, the boys placing $17 
million outside—mostly pension trusts 
and with four members of the agency 
leading four other companies in pro- 
duction. The agency is with a company 
that doesn’t take pension trust business, 
which is tough on the manager, who 
sees all the big business brokered. 


Details of Agent Financing 


_ New men in this agency are financed 
from the start on a plan which pays 
25 cents per contact (maximum 40 per 
week); 40 cents for a complete set of 
basic facts (maximum 15 per week); 40 
cents for new referred prospects (maxi- 
mum 15 per week); $1.50 for a planned, 
first closing interview; $1.15 for a clos- 
ing interview not previously planned; 
and 75 cents for second and third clos- 
ing interviews, all cumulative against a 
weekly advance of, say, $35 a week. If 
commissions exceed the advance, the 
egent gets the excess. 

Agents are not only financed but care. 
fully trained. After going through the 
company course they go into a continu- 
ous study of the D.L.B. Agent’s Serv- 
ice, are given stenographic assistance, 
and a joint worker is available when 
called for. An agency prospecting bu- 
reau, to which one person devotes full 
time, supplies leads to any agent who 
wants them. 

In another agency, specializing on 
accident and health, we were shown a 
four-page canvassing folder, page 1 of 
which sets the general problem for 
women in business and industry; page 
2 of which is a proposal form; page 3 
an application aa page 4, tables of 
benefits and rates. I was told the boys 
were doing well and the folder looks 
like smart merchandising. 

Enjoyed a brief visit at C.L.U. head- 
quarters with Dave McCahan and John 
Williams—both of whom are probably 
over-worked and underpaid. John is do- 
ing a really fine job in his field educa- 
tional work. 





SEEN AT BOSTON 





Boston: The association meets for 
luncheon at a second-rate hotel because 
the others want $1.75 per plate. Most 
eastern associations are facing this prob- 
lem; hotels are pretty independent be- 
cause they are getting about all of the 
business they can handle anyhow and 
rationing makes people eat out at res- 
taurants and hotels much more than 
formerly. 

One of my friends said that his chil- 
dren hadn’t had any bacon for a month 
and no butter for two months. On top 
of that, he was just out of oil and would 
not be able to get any more for three 
weeks, The food and oil and gas ration- 
ing has really hit the east to an extent 
not realized by mid-westerners. 

Boston is quite a brokerage town, per- 
haps not so much so as New York, per- 
haps more so than Chicago or Phila- 
delphia. It seems likely that a majority 
of Boston life agents make more or less 
of an effort to sell the general insurance 
line, including health, accident, automo. 
bile, casualty, etc. Also, the general in- 
surance men are being seriously wooed 
by the life companies. In fact, we found 
one life company that was seriously 
considering a tie-up with a strictly acci- 


dent and health company, the life com- 
pany to help train the accident and 
health agents to sell life, and vice versa. 


Cashing the War Worker Market 


Several hours spent at the John Han- 
cock proved interesting. With some- 
thing in excess of 5,000 agents on week- 
ly debits, the industrial department 
wrote in excess of $300 million of ord- 
inary life insurance last year. The boys 
averaged around $55 a week in earn- 
ings. They are really cashing the war 
worker market. 

Getting and keeping sufficient man- 
power is a terrific headache. The per- 
sonnel man has had to lower his stand- 
ards as to appearance, physical 
ability, experience. They are hiring quite 
2 few women and think they may have 
as many as a thousand women on debits 
if the war lasts another year and the 
war manpower commission makes furth- 
er inroads. 

Make no mistake in- 
dustrial men or weekly debit men of the 
country are receiving more educational 
and training material and are writing 
more ordinary insurance than ever be- 
fore. The “big three” industrial com- 
panies do nearly 75 percent of the in- 
dustrial business, and all are committed 
to strenuous educational and training 
programs. All are committed to writing 
more ordinary. All are committed to the 
hiring of better men when manpowe1 
is available. Incidentaliy all are likewise 
committed to unions. 


Policies Are Small—Yet 


And yet, ordinary policies sold by 
debit men are for pretty small amounts, 
usually averaging around $1,200 and 
with more than half of the policies for 
an even $1,000. But these boys are learn- 
ing; they are being supervised closely; 
discipline is strict but reasonable. As a 
group, they haven't quite caught the vis- 
ion of insurance as evidenced by their 
relatively small owning of insurance 
(less than $5,000 on the average), but 
they’re on the way up. 

New England Mutual, in its beautiful 
and luxurious new building, with re- 
movable and adjustable partitions, res- 
taurants and cafeterias with a free lunch 
for employes at noon, air-conditioning, 
mail chutes—is an efficient factory for 


age, 





manufacturing policies. Homer iii: 
former economics professor in Cali- 
fornia, former agent, late assistant sup- 
erintendent of agencies, is now general 
agent at Cleveland since Earle Brailey 
resigned. Mr. Brailey, former miele 
C.L.U. president, is now in individual 
production tending to specialize on pen- 
sion trusts along with Miley Phipps, 
his former supervisor. 


SUN LIFE PROGRESS 


Biggest office building in the British 
Empire is the Sun Life home office. 
They will write anything—except pen- 
sion trusts—practically anywhere. My 
particular interest was their financing 
plan because some years ago I had 
suggested that either we ought to be 
able to pay off on contacts and inter- 
views or else we should stop trying to 
prove that these things had a value. 
Sun Life was the first company, so far 
as I know, to try out the idea. 

In November, 1942, W. S. Penny, di- 
rector of agencies, spoke on this — 
under the title “Incentive Financing” 
the Association of Life Agency Officers, 
With 257 salesmen in 1942 against 444 
salesmen in 1940 the campaign showed 
an increase in business; earnings per 
salesman increased from about $2,000 to 
more than $3,000. 

The plan is applicable to both new 
and old agents. New agents must be be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 53, must sat- 
isfactorily pass the standard test for 
aptitudes, must stand a regular inspec- 
tion report, must be able to give bond, 
must pass a medical examination, must 
complete a 100-names list, must submit 
his personal budget. Many an agent 
thinks he wants a “financing plan—some 
salary and commission arrangement— 
but many do not realize that such an 
arrangement means eight honest hours 
work every day, with daily and weekly 
reports. If there is to be greater finan- 
cial security there must be greater regi- 
mentation, supervision. 

Of the new men put on during the 
last year 90 percent were on this financ- 
ing plan and—with greater acceptance 
by managers—more and more older men 
are being put on the plan. The agent 
must report daily and weekly—no re- 
ports, no money. On Friday afternoon 
the agent turns in his work report with 
contacts, pictures, interviews and sales 
to the manager who okays it and Sat- 
urday morning the agent presents the 
okayed report to the cashier and draws 
his money. 

Sun Life 











makes no claim that its 





Stevenson Gets Honorary Degree 

















president Penn 


A. Stevenson, 
Mutual Life, was awarded an honorary 
degree of doctor of humane letters at 


John 


the annual commencement of the 





Hahnemann Medical College in Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Joseph S. Conwell, presi- 
dent of Hahnemann Medical College, i is 
shown making the presentation. 
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laduatviell Ollices 
Feeling the Impact 


Field and Office Staffs 
Are Being Denuded Owing 
to War Conditions 








Industrial life companies are now feel- 
ing the impact of the war and defense 
work. They have lost a number of su- 
perintendents, assistant superintendents 
and agents. Companies that built up a 
young man’s organization have been par- 
ticularly hit. Some companies are try- 
ing out women with a fair degree of 
success. Even some of the giant com- 
panies are training women for regular 
field work. 

A few companies made it a rule not 
to employ single men as agents. They 
formed the opinion that they preferred 
a married man with family because then 
he would feel that he had extra responsi- 
bilities and was more settled. Drafting, 
therefore, has been deferred as far as 
those agents are concerned but now with 
the age set at 38 it is found that the 
younger married men are being called 
into service. Debits are being doubled 
in a number of instances and other steps 
taken to save time and traveling. 

In addition to the drain on the men 
on the selling line, offices have also had 
to sacrifice many men and women em- 
ployed inside. Men have gone into the 
service or taken defense work positions. 
A number of girls have gone into other 
lines where higher salaries are paid. 
Therefore the companies have had to in- 
ject a lot of new blood into their or- 
ganizations. 








plan for financing on work reports is 
the answer and it knows there are kinks 
in the plan still to be ironed out, but 
some of its best managers swear by 
the plan and it is arousing sufficient 
interest so that a number of home office 
executives are studying it with interest. 
At least the plan tends to pay off on 
the things a man has to do to sell life 
insurance. 


All Pensioned 
Agents Are Still 
on Firing Line 


The nine agents who have received 
benefits under Lincoln National Life’s 
agent’s retirement plan are still actively 
producing business. These representa- 
tives are the first beneficiaries from the 
91 percent of all eligible agents who 
have entered the plan since its origin 
two years ago. They qualified for en- 
trance by regularly producing a good 
volume of persistent business. 

Eligibility for participation in this 
plan is based upon age, which must be 
between 35 and 65; the status of the 
agent’s contract and relationship with 
the company; and the volume of paid 
for business he has produced. ; 

Representatives who meet the require- 
ments are able to build substantial an- 
nuities which will begin at age 65, or at 
age 60 for a reduced amount. This 
plan is on a contributory basis, arranged 
so that the company pays more than 
50 percent of the cost. It is not neces- 
sary for an agent to retire from active 
life insurance work in order to receive 





the benefits. 
WRITES WHAT? 


WH Every agency should have a 


copy of this reference book answering all 
questions regarding which companies write 
different forms of life insurance and annuities, 
including their rules and limits. Send $2.50 to 
The National Underwriter, 420 E. Fourth St., 
Cincinnati. 
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Using Push From the Outside 
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Great Opportunity Exists for Agents 


to Solicit Parents of Men in Uniform 





By A. B. OLSON 


Agency Vice-President Guarantee 
Mutual Life 


At one time or another, every line of 
business experiences a push from the 
outside. Rarely does one find a busi- 


ness prospering purely because of the 
initiative displayed by its operators. 
Usually there is some outside medium 
which is creating new outlets or em- 
phasizing the need and use for the 


product in question. 

The airplane industry grew by leaps 
and 
largely 
Business of all 
The few 


bounds during the boom period, 
because of their mail contracts. 
kinds was at a high 


tempo. hours that could be 
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air mail seemed of great im- 
portance. It was uppermost in the 
minds of every one. The mail plane 
became a popular instrument. The suc- 
cess of the venture pointed toward 
passenger transportation. The airplane 
industry was the beneficiary of the 
idea. 

The automobile had its inning during 
the earlier period. The question of 
time saved, the ease of operation, and 
the satisfaction to the user created an 
urge for ownership far beyond the 
greatest expectations of the men who 
were building and marketing the prod- 
uct. The urge was from the outside. 
Many other lines of less importance 
have had the same experience. 


Second Opportunity 


saved by 


Now life insurance is having its sec- 
ond opportunity. However, the first 
one was sO many years ago that most 
men in the sales end of the business 
today were not in the life insurance 
business at that time. While the war is 
recognized by every one as being the 
most unnecessary, the most costly, the 
most devastating, in fact the most ter- 
rible thing that has ever visited this 
world, yet to the business of life insur- 
ance and the av erage man in the field 
it can be viewed as a godsend—if it is 
fair to apply such a term. 

We who are occupied in the sale of 
life insurance, have always believed that 
in order to sell we must create a desire. 
I do not depreciate that idea or its 
value. However, if there is such a 
thing as an urge from without that can 
be used to even better advantage, we 
should not pass it by. 

The recognition of value and the 
realization that there is a lack of cov- 
erage could never be as forcibly dem- 
onstrated in any other way as when 
the young man goes into the service 
and then buys a substantial amount of 
government issued life insurance. One 


of his earliest letters home will 
probably contain a certificate. In the 
letter naturally he will mention the 
purchase and the reason for it, which 
will always be made up of words that 
would have been difficult for him to 
speak in person, yet he could put them 
in writing which would stir the emo- 
tions of the wife, the mother, the 
father, the sister, the brother, as noth- 
ing else ever could. The value of life 
insurance reaches a new high in the 
minds of that family and it has not 
been generated by urgent sales effort 
on any one’s part. It has burned itself 
into the consciousness of the mind to 
such a degree that a new susceptibility 
is built up. (This is the urge from the 
outside that the life insurance man of 
today has working for him if he will 
only take advantage of it.) 


Latent Working Force 


Old sales ideas just do not quite fit. 
It would seem we might profit by the 
attitude the doctor uses when he visits 
the home in which illness exists, or the 
minister of the gospel as he visits the 
members of his flock in their homes, or 
when the visiting nurse calls to do her 
bit, each of them realizing there is 
something more than they themselves 
have created that is a latent working 
force to be used by them. 

A life insurance man is missing a 
great opportunity if he does not visit 
every home in his territory, from which 


home a young man has gone into the 
armed services of our country. The 
people in these homes are waiting and 
anxious to tell the story of how and 
why their son, their brother, their hus- 
band, immediately, as the opportunity 
was presented, purchased additional 
life insurance for them because of the 
very things for which life insurance has 
been created. You will feel the urge 
from without awaiting your discussion. 
No one could possibly visit with these 
folks in as understanding a manner as 
could a life insurance man. And, it 
would almost seem that they would be 
anxious for your recommendation and 
that they would be glad to put into 
effect—as soon as possible—life insur- 
ance that would equal that which their 
boy in the service had purchased. Cer- 
tainly, until they have done so _ to 
the best of their ability, their hearts and 
minds are not going to feel fully at 
ease, and, after all, that is the measure 
that should be used by each individual 
in his consideration of life insurance. It 
is just this situation that is so difficult 
to create through the medium of selling 
plans that we use under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. If this big field is properly 
cultivated, life insurance will march 
forward as never before. If it is not 
properly cultivated, it will not be sur- 
prising to find many in the rolls of the 
government who would uphold the idea 
that with probably as much as from 
$70 to $90 billion of government life in- 
surance in force (which amount can be 
expected by the end of this war) in 
comparison with possibly $135 billion 
of regular coverage, all life insurance 
should be of the government variety or 
at least government controlled. We 
have a two-fold job. Never has the life 
insurance man faced such a challenge, 
nor has he had as much opportunity. 





Permits Recovery Despite Hospitalization 





Despite the fact that the insured had 
failed to disclose that he had been in a 
hospital for 15 days some three years 
before making application for insurance, 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, gave judgment against 
the insurer in Prudential vs. Jane Saxe. 

Alexander T. Saxe, the insured, spent 
15 days in Beth Israel hospital in Boston 
in January, 1934, and left with a diag- 
nosis of duodenal ulcer. He died in 
January of 1938 and the attending phy- 
sician who signed the death certificate 
ascribed death to kidney disease of 10 
years duration. He got the insurance in 
December, 1936. 

The story was unfolded at the trial 
that Saxe’s hospitalization was a fic- 
titious one; that at a wedding party he 
had imbibed too freely and that at the 
instance of friends he entered the hos- 
pital as an alibi for not showing up for 
his class at Columbia University where 
he was a teacher and also so that he 
could complete some architectural work 
for Dr. Fine of Beth Israel. 

Jane Saxe, now Mrs. Ross, was the 
wife and the named beneficiary. She had 
paid the premiums. Gertrude T. Saxe, 
the mother, also claimed the proceeds. 
During his final illness the mother re- 
moved Saxe from the hospital to an 
apartment, excluded the wife from the 
place, and got his signature to a paper 
purporting to make her sole beneficiary. 
On that question the court held the evi- 
dence is sufficient to sustain a finding 
that the assignment was procured 
through undue influence exercised upon 
Saxe ‘by his mother. 

In December of 1937, while Saxe was 
ill, according to the testimony, the 
mother mentioned to the son the Beth 
Israel incident while seeking to induce 
him to make her the beneficiary. 

The wife testified that her husband 
told her of the mother’s conversation 
and asked the wife to inquire of Pru- 
dential whether his failure to disclose 
the Beth Israel experience had any ef- 
fect on his policy. Jane Saxe got in 
touch with Mr. Moore, the agent, and 
he in turn arranged an interview for her 


with J. Howard Brine, Prudential super- 
intendent. Jane Saxe and a friend testi- 
fied that they made the disclosure to 
Mr. Brine and that he told them that 
failure to disclose the hospitalization 
would not affect the policy; that Pruden- 
tial’s doctor would not have passed a 
man for $10,000 insurance if he had 
not been in good health. 

Both Mr. Moore and Mr. Brine denied 
that anything had been said to them 
about the Beth Israel incident. 

Saxe’s disclosure to his wife and his 
request that she ask the company about 
the effect of the omission on the in- 
surance, according to the court, came, 
not from any fear or consciousness of 
intentional or fraudulent concealment, 
but as a result of his mother’s hounding 
him to make her the beneficiary and 
threatening to make trouble for the wife 
over the Beth Israel affair. There was 
a substantial case for the jury that the 
misstatements were not made with in- 
tent to deceive. 

Attorneys for Prudential were Arthur 
P. Drury, B. S. Minor, J. M. Lynham, 
John E, Powell; for the mother, Mau- 
rice Friedman, Harry Friedman, and for 
the wife, Sidney V. Smith. 





How Girls Are Recruited 
from U.S.O. Activities 





One of the life company home offices 
had a rather disastrous experience in 
responding to the call of one of the 
U.S.O. recreational offices in its city. 
Some of the persons in charge asked the 
head of the company if he would permit 
them to interview a number of the girls 
to see whether they would report at the 
U.S.O. office to meet men in uniform 
and attend the dances. The company 
readily gave its consent and some 60 
girls joined for this work. In a couple 
of weeks each one of them received a 
letter from some federal agency request- 
ing an interview with the idea of tender- 
ing a position at a figure much larger 
than the life company paid. 


Applicant Told Agent of 
Iliness When Policy Was 
Delivered, Insurer Liable 


Right of recovery under a policy fre- 
quently hinges on the question of 
whether the contract is of one state or 
of another. In New York Life vs. 
Chapman, the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit held that 
the policy was an Illinois rather than a 
New York contract and the beneficiary, 
Mae G. Chapman, is entitled to the 
$10,000 proceeds. 

Chapman, a traveling salesman, re- 
sided at Belleville, Ill. On Feb. 17, 
1940, in the office of W. J. Cusick in St. 
Louis he signed the application and was 
examined. Prior to delivery of the pol- 
icy he became ill and consulted his phy- 
sician. When Cusick telephoned to say 
the policy was ready for delivery, Mrs. 
Chapman told him of her husband’s 
trouble. Cusick took the policy to Chap- 
man a few days later. Chapman wanted 
it put on a monthly premium basis, and 
Cusick gave Chapman a receipt for the 
policy after collecting one month’s pre- 
mium. New York Life made the change 
and mailed the policy to Chapman. 

There was no question of bad faith 
or actual fraud on the part of Chap- 
man. He did not die of the ailment for 
which he had been treated. He told 
the medical examiner of earlier disor- 
ders and he informed Cusick of the 
treatment he had received after sign- 
ing the application. 

If it were a New York contract, there 
could be no recovery because the condi- 
tion precedent in the application pro- 
viding that the policy shall not go into 
force if the applicant had consulted a 
physician after the medical examina- 
tion is valid and enforceable. But under 
the Illinois law, the knowledge of the 
agent is the knowledge of the company, 
and New York Life is estopped to deny 
liability. 

New York Life argued that the pol- 
icy was not delivered in Illinois but 
was rejected by Chapman and that a 
new proposal was made by him which 
was accepted by the insurer in New 
York; that Cusick was not authorized 
to modify the contract or waive any 
provision. 

The court held, however, that Chap- 
man did not reject the policy. New 
York Life, acting through Cusick, 
agreed to make the changes requested. 
When New York Life “accepted the 
monthly premium it ratified Cusick’s 
act and such ratification related back 
to the date and place of the act. New 
York Life is presumed to have accepted 
the premiums with full knowledge of 
the understanding between Cusick and 
Chapman. 

Orville Richardson, James C. Jones, 
Jr., Jones, Hocker, Gladney & Grand, 
F. H. Pease represented New York Life, 
and Robert A. Roessel, R. M. Freed, 
represented Mrs. Chapman. 





Respite from Sly Tactics 
of Some Photographers 


NEW YORK—Insurance executives 
who have been annoyed by commercial 
photographers who give them the im- 
pression that THe NatIoNAL UNDER- 
WRITER or some other trade paper has 
requested a picture should have a respite 
as a result of the federal trade commis- 
sion’s cease and desist order in the case 
of Kaiden-Kazanjian studios, which also 
does business as Keystone News & 
Photo Service. The action should have 
a discouraging effect on all photographic 
concerns using this type of sales ap- 
proach. 

The order prohibits the concern from 
using the term “news service” or any 
other similar terms to designate any or- 
ganization which is not engaged in 
gathering or disseminating of news; rep- 
resenting in any manner that it is en- 
gaged in such service when it is not; use 
of the name of any newspaper, magazine 
or other periodical on letterheads or 
otherwise without permission. 
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Questions as to 
Service Insurance 
Are Answered 


There seems to be confusion in the 
minds of insurance men in regard to the 
payment of death claims under National 
Service Life Insurance. The primary 
cause for this confusion is that a regular 
life company must pay the policy pro- 
ceeds to someone when the policy be- 
comes a legitimate claim, while the gov- 
ernment will make no payment in the 
absence of any beneficiaries falling 
within four classifications. The classi- 
fications of beneficiaries are as follows: 

(1) Widow or widower of the in- 
sured, if living. 

(2) If no widow or widower, to the 
child or children of the insured (includ- 
ing adopted children) if living, in equal 
shares. 

(3) If no widow, widower, or child, to 
the parent or parents of the insured, if 
living, in equal shares. 

(4) If no widow, widower, child or 
parent, to the brothers and sisters of 
the insured (including those of the half 
blood) if living, in equal shares. 


Contingent Beneficiary 


The insured may designate as bene- 
ficiary, any person or persons falling 
within these four classifications. Also, 
the insured may designate any person or 
persons within the permitted class as 
contingent beneficiary to receive the in- 
stallments falling due after death of the 
first named beneficiary. If there are no 
contingent beneficiaries named, or if 
those named are not living at the time 
when payment would otherwise be made 
to them, the government will make pay- 
ment to that member of the insured’s 
family who ranks highest in the classi- 
fications above. 

The following quotation from Insur- 
ance Form No. 398, published by the 
Veterans Administration, covers a situ- 
ation where no such beneficiary survives. 

“No person shall have a vested right to 
any installment or installments of the 
insurance. No installment of insurance 
shall be paid to the heirs, creditors, or 
legal representatives as such of the in- 
sured or of any beneficiary, and in the 
event that no beneficiary within the per- 
mitted class of beneficiaries survives to 
receive the insurance or any part thereof 
no payment of the unpaid installments 
shall be made.” 


Age of Beneficiary 


Another peculiarity of the govern- 
ment insurance is that the mode of pay- 
ment is determined by the age of the 
eligible beneficiary at the time the death 
claim becomes payable. If one month’s 
payment has been made to such bene- 
ficiary and that beneficiary dies immedi- 
ately thereafter, the contingent bene- 
ficiaries receive the balance of the guar- 
anteed payments under the plan then in 
effect. As an example, if the wife is the 
primary beneficiary, and is above age 30 
at the time of the insured’s death, the 
payments are to be made in the form 
of a life income with 120 months cer- 
tain. If she dies after receiving one or 
more monthly installments, then the 
succeeding beneficiaries receive only the 
balance of those 120 installments. On 
the other hand, if the wife predeceases 
the insured and the children have been 
named as contingent beneficiaries, then 
the income is based on $5.51 monthly per 
$1,000 for 240 months, presuming that 
such children are under age 30. 

It must be remembered that National 
Services Life Insurance is intended 
primarily to take care of dependents or 
immediate relatives who may suffer loss 
by the death of the man in service. It is 
practically impossible for a service man 
to protect that class of dependents by 
any other means. It is not the intention 
of the government to provide business 
insurance, to insure the creditors of the 
service man, nor make it possible for 
him to leave an endowment to some 
charitable institution. It should also be 
remembered that there are few men in 
the services who do not have some fam- 
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Pilot Life’s Leader 
Honored in March 








EMRY C. GREEN 


As a testimonial to President Emry C. 
Green, representatives of Pilot Life, pro- 
duced in March—his birth month—a 
most outstanding volume of business. 
The production of ordinary, monthly 
premium and industrial exceeded $5,- 
000,000. In the ordinary department, 26 
men produced $44,000 or more—$1,000 
for every year of President Green’s life, 
and were awarded membership in the 
Emry C. Green Club. Two of the men 
exceeded $200,000, while five sold over 
$100,000 each. The average production 
for the 26 members of the club was 
$73,206. As an award, each of these 
men will be presented with a special rate 
book with his name stamped in gold, 
and autographed by Mr. Green. 

One of the highlights of the campaign 
was a special drive the first week, in 
which an outstanding volume was re- 
ceived. 


Minninger General Manager 
Aviation Insurance Sales 


NEW YORK—Thad Minninger has 
been made vice-president and general 
manager of Aviation Insurance Sales, 
Inc., an organization specializing in 
sales of life, accident and group cov- 
erages among airline personnel, which 
has recently expanded its work to han- 
dle hull and liability business as well. 
As general manager he succeeds the 
late P. W. Bowles, who was also presi- 


dent. E. J. Martin, an American Ex- 
port airline pilot, has been president 
since Mr. Bowles’ death. 


Mr. Minninger has been with Avia- 
tion Insurance Sales’ Baltimore office 
since last June. For three years pre- 
viously he_ represented Connecticut 
General Life in New York and before 
that was with Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, New York. He is a brother of 


Frank Minninger, manager of Con- 
necticut General Life at Detroit. 
Aviation Insurance Sales _ recently 


moved its main office from Chicago to 
New York City, the new headquarters 
being close to LaGuardia airport. It 
has been expanding its operations dur- 
ing the last year. It has branches in 
Chicago, Detroit and Baltimore. In 
addition to Mr. Minninger, those at the 
New York City office include Meredith 
Warren, assistant secretary, and Larry 
Godbee and Dave Thomas, field repre- 
sentatives. 


ily back home. It is hardly in order for 
the service man to refuse or even hesi- 
tate to take such insurance as he can 
get for his dependents because of the 
scant possibility that he may outlive all 
of them. If that time should come, he 
can take the cash value of his insurance. 

















John Marshall Holeombe, Jr. 
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... In the world today there is a great need to vitalize the 
fundamental moral principles that should animate people 
if civilization is to. progress. The Field Underwriter’s 
function coincides to a remarkable degree with these high 
moral objectives and aspirations of mankind. 


. .. He is the means through which a great human social 
need is fulfilled. Only through his daily work do people 
experience to the full the benefits of this modern economic 
and social necessity. Through him security is distributed 
among the people, mitigating the financial hazards of life 
—teaching thrift and minimizing improvidence. 


... It is through the Field Underwriter that the great bulk 
of people on this continent are able to have and enjoy 
some measure of sufficiency in attaining the personal free- 
dom and security which they seek. The adequacy, the 
arrangement, and the permanence of the family insurance 
program is a reflection of the untiring work of the Field 
Underwriter in teaching an appreciation and understand- 
ing of life insurance. Thus the Field Underwriter plays a 
major part in this typically “American Way” of providing 
freedom from financial fear and want. 


. . » In peacetime the underwriter’s vocation is a vital 
influence for good; in war-time the service he renders is 
unique. A strong nation requires a financially sound and 
stable citizenry. In this respect life insurance makes a 
notable contribution: stabilizing the domestic economy 
and fortifying the morale of the individual and family. 
At the same time the sale of life insurance is a tremend- 
ously potent force in financing the war, directly through 
billions of dollars invested in government bonds and in- 
directly through life insurance reserves invested in rail- 
roads, housing, and other vital industries. 


. . . Of tremendous importance too is the Field Under- 
writer's work in cutting down excess spending power. 
Further inflation is a dangerous possibility unless more 
income is siphoned off into savings. The life insurance 
method is ideal with its recurring premium usually stem- 
ming from current income. And the need is acute: on this 
continent in 1943 there will be many billions of dollars of 
income left after expenditures for taxes, available goods. 
and services. This huge inflationary leak must be plugged 
in large part by saving. Never was there such a challenge 
as there is today to the Field Underwriter to do the best 
job of which he is capable. 











in wartime America. 


Ethelbert Ide Low, Chairman of the Board 





This space has been offered to leaders in the life insurance fraternity 
in the interest of properly appraising the value of field underwriting 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


William P. Worthington, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


It is hoped that this series will prove bene- 
ficial to Field Underwriters of this and all companies. 
be gladly furnished on request. 


Reprints will 


James A. Fulton, President 
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Rhode Island Experience 
in 1942 Reported 





Ordinary life sales in Rhode Island 
in 1942 totaled $54,986,263 bringing the 
total in force Dec. 31 up to $576,663,627 
compared to $549,204,769, the state in- 
surance department reports. Group 
sales totaled $24,032,391 with $70,466,- 
047 in force compared to $66,378,633 in 
1941. New industrial amounted to $23,- 
395,743 and in force $252,408,579 com- 
pared to $241,811,949 in 1941. New 
business for all lines totaled $102,414,- 
397 in 1942, in force $899,538,253, com- 
pared to $857, 395,301 in 1941. 

Data by companies follow: 


Ordinary Business 














New Business In Force 
Meotiia Ee. cicccs $ 681,177 $ 7,784,876 
Bankers Natl.... 300,388 1,282,753 
Berkshire .....+ 113,540 2,480,801 
Boston Mut...... 639,289 3,477,813 
Columbian Natl.. 465,150 3,393,035 
Conn. General.... 1,231,393 13,825,893 
Conn. Mutual..... 316,133 6,909,935 
Continental Assur. 314,400 21.049 
(Og: 0) CNR SA 2,814,687 1,460,080 
ee ee ee ee 127,515 
Equitable Soc.... 1,022,221 21,668,286 
Expressm. Mut... 7,000 67,000 
Farm Bureau, O. 1,500 22,000 
Pegderali i. &C...  j« scesecc 2,500 
Fidelity Mut..... 276,867 2,917,465 
Home, N.Y ..6s a 323,700 4,087,764 
John Hancock.... 9,430,377 76,448,369 
Lincoln National. 1,663,961 4,170,195 
Mass. Muti... 2,855,060 40,424,115 
Mass. Protect.... 134,500 581,036 
Metropolitan . 12,461,353 152, Pee 215 
MOREPER. ...¢:000%6 98,900 810,923 
Mutual Benefit... 1,005,418 13,559,838 
Mutual, N. ¥..<.. 738,774 14,682,678 
Mutual Trust.... 472,123 3,341,066 
National, Vt..... 227,469 4,031,774 
New Eng. Mut... 1,219,698 13,769,619 
New York Life.. 1,634,992 23,919,906 
Northwtrn. Mut.. 1,553,368 22,154,133 
Paul Revere .... 48,00 31 7,572 
Penn Mutual.... 912,078 7,999,293 
Phoenix Mutual. 1,799,577 16,463,997 
Puritan, R. I.. 604,567 7,675,033 
Provident Mutual 820,579 8,283,605 
Prudential ...... 3,958,587 52,996,859 
Secur. Mut., N. Y. 19,100 95,099 
State Mutual.. ‘ 591,810 8,290,151 
Sun Life, Can... ay 661,535 8,643,478 
SYAVGIOFS §..0<.0.00 1,372,131 17,356,679 
Union Central... 185,983 2,242,299 
Union Labor..... 9,500 44,000 
Union Mutual.... 337,292 1,590,524 
United Benefit... 1,201,616 2,422,529 
United L. & A... 81,714 1,854,270 
a A Care 84,650 126,001 
Washington Natl 94,106 152,606 
Total, Ord.< .cks $ 54,986,263 $576,663,627 
Group 
New Business’ In Force 
Aetna Life ....<<. $ 311,624 $ 2,534,954 
Conn. General.... 306,443 1,863,099 
Continental ASsur. _.......... 5,000 
Equitable Soc.... 6,473,862 12,053,420 
John Hancock... 780,130 3,334,373 
Metropolitan .... 5,684,650 22,901,800 
Puritan, i. F........ 4,550 1,115,050 
Prudential .. 402,025 1,745,711 
Sun Life, Can 408,678 1,297,467 
Travelers ... . 6,455,929 20,255,173 
Union Labor..... 3,114,500 3,360,000 
Total, Group...$ 24,032,391 $ 70,466,047 
Industrial 
New Business * Force 
Boston Mutual...$ 1,534,054 $ 6,895,481 
Columbian Natl: ss s.csces 469 
John Hancock... 9,032,255 89,051,626 
Metropolitan .... 8,693,261 109,647,107 
Prudential ...... 4,136,173 46,813,896 
Total, Indus...$ 23,395,743 $252,408,579 





Arnold Appeals for Manpower 


An appeal to every capable life insur- 
ance man to volunteer his services as a 
war bond salesman in the expanded na- 
tion-wide drive beginning April 12 has 
been issued by O. J. Arnold, president 
of Northwestern National Life. Mr. 
\rnold is life insurance liaison officer 
of the war finance committee for the 
ninth district. He was asked to under- 
take the job of recruiting life insurance 
manpower for this endeavor. 

Cooperating with Mr. Arnold is a 
group of 16 men including the various 
state war bond chairmen who have been 
representing the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and the presidents of 
life insurance companies domiciled in the 
region. The group has developed its 
own recruiting program and has enlisted 
the help of local life underwriters asso- 
ciations and of general agents and man- 
agers in disseminating a message “A Call 
to Wartime Service” which emphasizes 
the urgent need for increased life insur- 


ance manpower in the drive. A pledge 
card ‘is included which the agent signs 
and mails back. 


The American Institute of Actuaries 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
June 3-4, 


Even though a prospect may not be 
ready to buy, he may be sold on you 
as an insurance man. You may have 
so impressed him by your desire to be 
of service to him and by the manner 
in which you advised him on his own 
problems, that he will be glad to have 
you call on some of his friends. 









































Living 


LIFE AND 
INSURANCE 


Claim Group Sets 
Sept. 13 for Parley 


The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association has been sched- 
uled for Sept. 13-14 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. The executive 
committee made that decision at a meet- 
ing the other day in Chicago. The com- 
mittee felt that it is more important 
than ever to hold a business meeting 
because the problems never before have 
been so numerous and perplexing. Most 
of the time will be devoted to seminars. 


The Home of HUMAN SECURITY : 





For that’s exactly what Disability Insurance does— 
provides LIVING ASSURANCE. 


Assurance that there can be normal living, even 
when sickness or accident steps in to disrupt regular 
income, or send its victim to the hospital, maybe for 
a serious operation. 


‘‘You can get a man to open up and talk on a 
subject like that, because it’s something he wants.”’ 


PROVIDENT FIELDMEN CAN NOW PRESENT 


LIFE INSURANCE plus LIVING ASSURANCE” 


(*Non-Cancellable Disability) 


written in a single plan 


PROVIDENT 
ACCIDENT 
COMPANY 






CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





‘‘Now there’s an expression that means 
something to the prospect and to the 
Provident Fieldman who presents it.”’ 


Members will be solicited to contribute 
statements of troublesome problems that 
they would like to have discussed. 


Grant Hill in Los Angeles 


Grant Hill, director of agencies of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, addressed a 
meeting of the Murphy & Mage agency 
Los Angeles. 

A. C. Duckett of the agency, who is 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Los Angeles was presented 
a plaque by the members of the agency 
for his work on behalf of the business 
and the agency and also a scroll signed 
by all members of the agency. 
























Our 
56th 
Year 
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Turnover High in 
Home Offices; 


Fewer Employes 
NEW YORK—Women are 


over much of the work formerly 
formed by men in life company home 
offices. Turnover among home office 
personnel has been a_ big problem, 
reaching an all-time high for a number 
of companies last year and ranging from 
13.8% to 26.6%, excluding employes en- 
tering military service in five large com- 
panies. 

As of Dec. 31, five companies here 
had 30,044 home office employes earning 


taking 
per- 


under $5,000 annually, including 8,407 
men and 21,637 women. This repre- 


sents a decline of 2,657 employes from a 
year previously, 2,579 men and 78 
women. 


Checking Operations Carefully 


To meet the personnel shortage, com- 
panies have been going over all details 
of home office operations, cutting out 
those that can be dispensed with for the 
duration and studying means of con- 
serving employes’ time. They are 
scratching harder and digging deeper 
for new employes and looking for them 
in schools and employment agencies and 
among friends and relatives of employes 
and policyholders. Salaries have been 
increased in order to hold people on 
their jobs and wage increases are given 
at shorter intervals. The service period 
to qualify for hospitalization and_ sick- 
ness benefits has been cut for new em- 
Facilities for employe welfare 


P loys 2s, 
have been made more attractive. Train- 
ing courses are being given new em- 
ployes. 


Although many jobs have been taken 
over by women, it appears that men in 
key positions have not been affected yet 


to any considerable extent. W here 
such vacancies occur, duties are distrib- 
uted or promotions made. A few key 


jobs are being left vacant for the dura- 
tion. In one large company it is the 
public relations job. 


Competition for Personnel 


Competition of government agencies 
and war work for personnel is an im- 
portant factor. The government is 
offering inexperienced girls just out of 
high school or business college $140 a 
month. 

As a general rule, turnover is highest 
among the younger and newer em- 
ployes, from 17 to 23 years of age and 
in the first five years of service, earning 
under $1,200 a year. 

A problem which is being given close 
study is that of replacing 
their former jobs after the war 
Under the selective service act, selectees 
are guaranteed their jobs and _ filling 
them often means multiple transfers 
which may prove difficult to unscramble. 
While it is realized that many workers 
will not return after the war and will 
prefer to remain in military life or enter 
other lines of business, return of just a 
few former workers to civilian life will 
create some problems for the companies. 


is over. 


Will Listen to Army Man 
Arrangements have been completed 
for the dinner of the San Francisco 
Quarter Million Round Table April 14. 
Colonel Warren Clear, the army officer 


who succeeded in getting important 
government documents and plans out 
of Corregidor and Bataan will discuss 


his experiences. 


Mass. Mutual On 40-Hour Basis 


Office hours of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life home office on and after April 
12 will be daily from 8:30 a. m. to 4:30 
p. m., as before, with a luncheon hour of 
45 minutes instead of 50 as before, but 
the office also will be open Saturdays 
from 8:30 a. m. to 12:15 p. m. This 
change eee the home office on a 40- 
hour week and is intended to make more 
adequate use of existing man and 
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woman power. The change will not oc- 
casion the release of any employes. The 
new schedule probably is temporary, 
and a further revision upward might be 
niade in the near future. 


More Funds for Neb. Department 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The recommenda- 
tion of Insurance Director Fraizer the 
amount allocated for operation of his 
department be increased from $116,000 to 
$140,000 for the biennium beginning July 
1 has been accepted: by the legislative 
appropriations committee. Mr. Fraizer 
said that the additional money will be 
used in employing more help in checking 
up on taxes paid through his department 
and in field work to take care of com- 
plaints. All of the money comes from 
licenses and fees collected. It is possible 
one or two more examiners will be em- 
ployed, to be paid from examination fees. 


Chown Vancouver President 


Eric Chown, manager of Mutual Life 
of Canada, formerly chief executive offi- 
cer of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Life Managers 
Association. 


Claris Adams, president of Ohio State 
Life, spoke before the Columbus Ki- 
wanis Club on the Beveridge plan. 


Hedges Gives Tips 
on Selling War 
Workers, 3-A Men 


SAN FRANCISCO—‘“Make the idea 
of life insurance so simple that anyone 
can understand it,’ Herbert A. Hedges, 
general agent Equitable Life of Iowa at 
Kansas City, told members of the San 
Francisco General Agents & Managers 
Association. Simplifying life insurance 
and getting back to the idea of protec- 
tion for the defense of worker’s wife and 
children is proving to be the answer for 
present production in Mr. Hedges’ 
agency and will account in large meas- 
ure for the fact that his agency has paid 
for more than a million the first three 
months of this year. 

He told of the development within 
his agency of a “War Workers Special” 
which is 20 payment life and which is to 
supplement any accident and health or 
group insurance he may have. He told 
how the 20 year period is divided into 
sections of five years each and the 
worker is told what he will have at the 
end of each of these periods in case his 
present income should be diminished. 
He told how a term rider is attached to 
the policies for the same amount as the 


face of the policy, this being sold as 
“double indemnity” to the prospect. The 
rate on this term rider should be quoted 
on the monthly basis, although he urged 
that the business be written on the an- 
nual basis and that a down payment be 
secured with the application. He told 
how some of his agents would go to 
the defense plants on ‘“‘pay-day,” taking 
with them sufficient money to cash the 
workers checks and that through ren. 
dering this service were able to make 
collection of the premium with the ap- 
plication. 

He advised soliciting 3-A men for 
term insurance on an optional basis to 
cover them until, if ever, they are called 
into service, They are told that the 

option” involved means that if they are 
called in 30, 60 or 90 days, they can 
lapse the policy and take National Serv- 
ice Life insurance. There is the possi- 
bility, said Mr. Hedges, that a great 
number of these men. may never actu- 
ally be called. 





Kan. May Buy Insurance Building 


A bill is being considered in the 
Kansas legislature for an appropriation 
to purchase the modern fireproof office 
building of the National Reserve Life 
for conversion to the use of various 
state offices now using scattered leased 
quarters. 
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Prepare for Annual 
Statistical and 
Accounting Muster 


Insurance Director Paul F. Jones of 
Illinois is slated to address the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Accounting 
& Statistical Association which will 
hold its annual meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 21- 
23. He appears on the first session the 
morning of April 22. L. R. Menagh, 
comptroller of Prudential, is president 
and will preside. He will give his ad- 
dress at that session. Valentine How- 
el, vice-president and actuary of Pru- 
dential will also speak at that time as 
will C. B. Lunsford, auditor of Equi- 
table Society. 

The Chicago reception committee 
consists of C. H. Whitaker, Allstate; 
J. A. Roberts, Continental Assurance; 
F. I. Hooper, Continental Casualty; 
H. J. Wortz, Federal Life; E. A. 
Domke, Millers National; H. A. 
Schnese North American Accident; C. 
P. Kendall, Washington National. 


$50,000 Verdict For Hartol Corp. 


Judgment for $50,000 has’ been 
awarded by the New York court of ap- 
peals against Prudential and for Hartol 
Products Corporation, beneficiary of a 
policy of Frank C. Hart, who was killed 
in the crash of a commercial passenger 
plane near Goodwin, Ark., Jan. 14, 1938 
while enroute from Newark to Los An- 
geles. The issue was over the excep- 
tion in the double indemnity clause 
where death occurs “from having been 
engaged in military or naval service in 
time of war or in submarine opera- 
tions or in aviation or aeronautics, as 
a passenger or otherwise.” 

The court held that the word “en- 
gaged” has an occupational connotation 
in the clause and does not refer to an 
ordinary fare-paying passenger on an 
isolated flight when not occupationally 
engaged in aviation or aeronautics. 

Harold R. Medina, H. Victor Craw- 
ford, Stuart Sprague, W. F. McNulty 
represented Hartol Products and Ben- 
jamin Paul Goldman was Prudential’s 
attorney. 








Retain Canada Annuity Setup 
OTTAWA, ONT. — The Canadian 


government has no intention of scrap- 
ping its annuities branch, Finance Min- 
ister Ilsley declared when queried by 
R. B. Hanson in the house of commons 
regarding rumors to that effect. 

Mr. Hanson then asked about a re- 
port that the interest rate was to be 
lowered to 3%. This, he said, would be 
the same as scrapping it because then 
nobody would buy annuities. He asked 
for assurance that there would be no 
tinkering with the annuities branch “in 
the interests of insurance companies, be- 
cause we all know insurance companies 
cannot handle annuities as cheaply.” 

_ Mr. Ilsley said he was “under the 
impression” some changes were being 
considered in regard to what department 
should administer the annuities branch. 





Apologies to E. W. Baker 


THB NATIONAL UNDERWRITER regrets 
having incorrectly identified E. W. 
Baker of Louisville, the new chairman 
of the nominating committee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, as being with Prudential. Mr. 
Baker is a district manager of John 








Convention Dates 


April 8-9, National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, executive com- 
mittee, Columbus, O., Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel. 

April 26-27, North Central Round Ta- 
ble Life Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

April 27-29, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, annual meeting New York City, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Insurance Sec- 
tion April 28. 





Hancock Mutual and is one of the best 
known life insurance men in his city 
and is known nationally because of his 
leadership in N.A.L.U. activities. 





Northwestern Coast Roundup 


SAN FRANCISCO—Eleven general 
agents of Northwestern Mutual met 
here for the entire week of April 5 with 
each other and with home office execu- 
tives. Home office executives at the 
conference were: Grant L. Hill, direc- 
tor of agencies; John H. Jamison, 
manager field training; Ralph W. 
Emerson, assistant director of agen- 
cies; John McDonald, agency depart- 


ment; and Howard Cundy, expert on 
pension trusts. 

Herbert L. Smith, general agent at 
Harrisburg, Pa., president of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association, was present 
and took a leading part in numerous 
discussions and conferences. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Cundy held a 
session on pension trusts with members 
of the Shipley agency at San Fran- 
cisco. 





Hearing on Arizona Company 


LOS ANGELES — Commissioner 
Caminetti held a conference here with 


Commissioner Kavanaugh of Colorado, 
Commissioner Betts and William Peter- 
son of Arizona and officials of the 
company relative to the status of Alli- 
anza Hispano-Americana of Tuscon, 
Ariz., which was barred from Cali- 
fornia more than two years ago, fol- 
lowing a hearing in Arizona. 

It was decided that the company 
must submit to an examination by the 
insurance departments, with California 
participating, and that if the result 
shows the condition of the company to 
be such as to comply with the provi- 
sions of the California code, it may 
then apply for readmission. 
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most gratifying start. 
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OUR 100TH 





BEN WILLIAMS The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


DIRECTOR OF TRAINING 


March 17, 1943 


To J. Roger Hull, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


Our new Training Program for full-time Field Underwriters is off toa 
One man with 26 years of life insurance selling, 
and another who regularly writes a million a year and more are among 
those signed up for intensive study of such basic topics as Investments, 
Prospecting, Prestige and Motivation, Letters and Advertising, etc. 


Our new Daily Plan Book has also been well received. 
fraction of our Field Underwriters elected to meet a higher minimum 
production requirement which, as you know, is the alternative to 
using the weekly Plan Book. 


Our grading of the questionnaire has already pointed up some excellent, 
practical material for The Mutual Life Three-Day Schools, scheduled 
in July for various sections of the country. 


I can report that the Field Underwriters are working earnestly to 
meet the standards which will send them, with all expenses paid, 
to the Company regional school in July. 


After the Three—Day School, as our Course continues, we plan to 
take more advanced life insurance subjects, and to step up sharply 
the production requirement which is equally as essential as the 
study course and the use of the Plan Book. 


The completion of this 2-year training program, with the habit of using 
a Daily Plan Book firmly established, should go far toward achievement 
of your goal of helping Mutual Life Field Underwriters to render a more 
professional service to the insuring public, and thus make a better living 
for themselves and their families. 


With this splendid response of our men in the field to the new training 
program, I feel that we are on our way. 





ANNIVERSARY 
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Spread With Modest Benefits 


NEW YORK—As it becomes _in- 
creasingly clear that powerful forces in 
this country are mobilizing to push 
through a greatly expanded social se- 
curity program on the order of the 
Beveridge proposals, opinion among life 
insurance leaders appears to be divided 
roughly into three categories. 

One group is undecided, feeling that 
not enough detailed information has 
been put forward to justify any opinion 
whatever. Another feels strongly that 
any material extension along the Bev- 
eridge lines is a hostile thrust at private 
enterprise and something to be fought 
with every means at hand. 

The third and apparently the largest 
group agrees with the first that pro- 
posals here are still pretty nebulous but 
that whether an extension is to be 
praised or damned depends entirely on 
what kind of plan is adopted. They feel 


that the right kind of social security 
program would be a great thing for the 
country and for the life insurance busi- 
ness but that the wrong kind could gum 
up the national economy so badly the 








—W 

A TRIBUTE TO ROBERT 
W. OSLER, WHO IS IN 
CHARGE OF “THE R & R 
MAGAZINE” IS VERY MUCH 
IN ORDER. 


* ok 


EVERY MONTH Bob does a 
good job, but his April issue 
certainly is clicking. 

* * * 


FROM ATLANTA, E. S. 
REEVES: “I think your page 8 
is the most valuable and the most 
graphic illustration I have ever 
seen.’’ FROM COLUMBUS, 
FRED M. EXLINE: “From my 
investment in the magazine, all 
of us in the agency are drawing 
large dividends.” FROM BEAU- 
MONT, P. L. RUSSELL: “Your 
‘Confidential’ on page 15 is great. 
Give us more.” FROM SPRING- 
FIELD, HAMPTON H. IRWIN: 
“It’s getting to be a habit, but I 
simpiy must tell you how much 
I enjoyed your April issue.” 
FROM CHARLESTON, RAY- 
MOND D. WEST: “This is my 
first year with the magazine. If 
it has always been this way then 


I have certainly been missing 
something.” 

* co 
TO BOB, wesay: “fine 


Work!” TO YOU, we say: “A 
$2.00 bill pinned to your busi- 
ness card and dropped in the 
mail will bring you The R & R 
Magazine for the next twelve 
months.” 


PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor 


THE INSURANCE 
RESEARCH & REVIEW SERVICE 


\ INDIANAPOLIS 











result would be little short of disastrous. 
They feel it is of the utmost importance 
for insurance leaders to use their influ- 
ence in seeing that a helpful rather than 
a harmful type of program is eventually 
adopted. 


Aim Is Important 


The heart of the question seems to be 
whether social insurance is to be ex- 
tended to cover the many classes not 
now covered and to provide desirable 
types of benefits not now provided or 
whether it is to go far beyond this and 
attempt to legislate a minimum standard 
of living for all. Some of the social 
planners who are strongly intrenched in 
Washington are thinking in terms of 
$100 a month and more for everybody. 

“Freedom from want” is the rallying 
cry for social insurance enthusiasts and 
nearly anyone will agree that this seems 
like a reasonable proposition. But just 
what is “freedom from want’? Is it to 
be just above the level of subsistence? 
Or is it to be a standard of living that 
we would like to see everyone achieve 
as a minimum? The concept of “want” 
can be expanded indefinitely, for there is 
hardly anyone with so much money that 
all his wants are satisfied. 

There are two sharply differing social 
philosophies involved. The more con- 
servative wants to prevent suffering and 
to make provision against it in an order- 
ly way that violates no one’s self-respect. 
The other would like to see everybody 
in clover whether they deserve it or not. 
The idea that the latter aim can be 
achieved by taxing the productive ele- 
ments of the country so as to pay out 
money to the non-productive is, if car- 
ried beyond a reasonable limit, as falla- 
cious as the notion that money is the 
only contribution that the civilian popu- 
lation need make to the war effort. A 
war is paid for not only in money but 
in increased efficiency, elimination of 
non-essentials, and in self-denial. The 
productive enterprises of this country 
can stand only a certain amount of 
milking to provide social insurance 
benefits. Speeding up the milking ma- 
chines beyond that point does more 
harm than good. 

From a life insurance point of view, 
an expanded social security program on 
practical lines would undoubtedly be 
beneficial, Companies and agents have 
made good use of the social security 
plan as a foundation for life insurance 
programs. Social security has put a 
reasonable program of life insurance 
within shooting distance of many pros- 
pects who would otherwise pass up the 
whole idea as impracticable. 

While the program outlined by Labor 
Secretary Perkins recently referred to 
funeral benefits, there was no sugges- 
tion of nationalizing the industrial life 
insurance business, as advocated by the 
3everidge report, and readers of the 
latter will recall that the nationalization 
proposal was “bracketed,” that is, it was 
not considered essential to the success 
of the plan, though deemed desirable by 
Sir William. 

Even though a funeral benefit plan 
might cut into the industrial companies’ 
business to some extent, the big in- 
creases in business which these compa- 
nies have made is in the ordinary field 
and the effort has long been to get away 
from the “burial insurance” concept of 
industrial. 





E. F. Kepper, secretary Indianapolis 
Life, will talk at a meeting of the 
Peoria (Ill.) Advertising & Selling Club 
May 3. 





C. W. Morgan, assistant cashier of 
Travelers at Atlanta, has been appointed 
acting cashier there. 
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Annual Statement «& 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1942 








Assets 





Cash in Banks and Home and Branch Offices........ $ 176,423.07 
Bonds and Stocks: 
United States Government Bonds. . . .$1,058,821.03 
Municipal, Industrial and Railroad 
Bonclsie ce ctcare ae eee 162,506.9 | 
Industrial, Insurance, Bank and U. S. 
Guaranteed Building and Loan 
SHC ee eee age 504,150.00 
Due and Accrued Interest.......... 8,970.0 | 
| ,734,447.95 
Mortgage Loans: 
i... a ae ar area $ 873,140.89 
Due and Accrued Interest.......... 2,984.45 
876,125.34 
Loans to Policyholders and Accrued Interest........ | ,060,307.81 
Policy Liens and IARWOET. «ois cic cede cons ees 2,836,004.16 


Real Estate and Contracts of Sale and Accrued 

PTO ES He os ce cos eae ae eee re eee a 3,650,398.15 
NS ne eee eee ees eee eee 17,925.70 
Premiums (secured by legal reserve)..............-- 154,082.48 
Other Unclassified Assets... oo... 0.555 cececcenns 42,503.03 


GROSS ASSETS $10,548,217.69 


Less non-admitted Assets (Bills receivable and agents 
balances) 36,170.03 


TOTAL ABOARD ASSES... kee eens $10,512,047.66 
All furniture, fixtures, and equipment in Home Office 


and Branch Offices charged off. 





Reserves and Liabilities 


Reserves for Policyhobiers.. ..... 25-6 ese e see ese $ 9,645,088.51 


Reserves for Claims Payable in Installments and 


Amounts Held Under Supplementary Contracts. . 122,012.54 

Reserves for Claims Unreported and Proofs Not 
RT re ee Te eee rece rere 86,435.05 
Reserve for Dividends to Policyholders............ 6,561.52 
Reserve for Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. . 34,900.52 
Reserve for Taxes Payable ‘in 1943................ 48,365.2| 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities................. 39,302.69 
$ 9,982,666.04 

Surplus for Contingencies............. $209,381.62 

Surplus Unallocated . 2.2... ecco es 320,000.00 
i en earners seen rrr eran as 529,381.62 
TOTAL RESERVES AND LIABILITIES..........$10,512,047.66 





<ffo 


Insurance in Force $48,693, 165.00 


LOUISVILLE *SS\\*\ KENTUCKY 
ELLswortH REGENSTEIN, President 
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a Not Believe i in 
Fence Straddling 





Maynard Thomas of the Syracuse, 
N. Y., agency of Mutual Life of New 
York, refers to an editorial in the issue 
of March 19, headed “The U. S. Bev- 
eridge report.” Mr. Thomas says: 

“This editorial is worth careful read- 
ing by every underwriter. 

“Your approach to the entire matter 
is temperate in tone and most reason- 
able. However, you make several points 
that are worth consideration. I think 
one of the most important of these is 
that life insurance men must be pre- 
pared to intelligently discuss the ques- 
tions that are bound to be raised as 
time goes on. Naturally, common sense 
and good judgment must characterize a 
man’s remarks. However, it might be 
well for some insurance men to develop 
some convictions rather than hav e mere 
opinions when fundamental issues are 
involved. 

“Tt has been my observation we have 
some men in our business who have 
never been known to take a stand on 
anything evidently fearing they may lose 
a few dollars commission. However, 
they lose something more valuable than 
money—their own self-respect. Fence- 
straddlers are pretty cheap articles any- 
where. Let us, as life underwriters, be 
men of character who have convictions. 
When occasion arises, let us make that 
conviction known by word and deed.” 


Percentage Tax in Newport 

The city commissioners of Newport, 
Ky., have passed an ordinance putting 
a 2% premium tax on all types- of in- 
surance, This replaces the former oc- 
cupational license tax. In 1942 the 
Kentucky legislature amended the law 
requiring any city taxes on insurers to 
be on a percentage basis. In the past 
a number of the cities had taxes of flat 
amounts which worked an injustice on 
insurers with a small premium volume. 
The companies collect the city taxes by 
way of a surcharge on the policies and 
this amount is not considered a part of 
the regular premium. The cities are 
permitted to impose a minimum charge 
of $5 on each company. 


Education Course in New York 


An educational course covering war 
time sales problems will be sponsored 
by the New York City Life Underwrit- 
ers Association in a series of weekly 
lectures beginning April 15 from 3 to 5 
o'clock. Speakers are Paul Speicher, 
R. & R. Service; R. E. Myer, manager 
Mutual Life; Harry Krueger, assistant 
to general agent Northwestern Mutual: 
R. H. Brennen, Jr., assistant manager 
John Hancock; J. H. Evans, manager 
sales planning division Home Life; 
dian Life; Stuart Monroe, attorney 
Beatrice Jones, agency assistant Guar- 
Equitable Society, and Irvin Bendiner, 
New York Life, Philadelphia. D. B. 
Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual, is 
general chairman. 





Larson Against Tax Increase 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA.— Commis- 


sioner Larson is opposing any move to 
Increase insurance taxes in Florida and 
Says the companies “are paying plenty 
of taxes.” The present tax is 2% on 
gross premiums, plus company and 
agency licenses and filing fees. Collec- 
tions since July 1, 1942, total $1,296,269, 
compared to $1,224,114 for all of the 
previous vear. 

Le Roy Johnson, Sun Life of Canada, 
who has had much experience in legis- 
lative work, believes that a bill probably 
will be introduced to increase the pre- 
mium tax. 


_W. H. Cunningham, 70, statistician 
of State Mutual Life and a member of 
the home office staff for 46 years, has 
retired. He is the 17th employe to re- 
tire under the pension program. The 
entire male staff paid tribute to Mr. 
Cunningham’s long service at a party. 
Short talks were made by President 


George A. White and Vice-president honored at a dinner attended by Claris the National Association of Insurance 
Stephen Ireland. On behalf of the Adams, president, and other home Commissioners as a means of curbing 
staff Mr. Ireland presented Mr. Cun- office officials. He led the company in the operations of unlicensed insurers. It 
ningham a silver bowl and candlesticks. personal production in 1942 and was prohibits any Idaho company from tran- 

During its eight years and four similarly honored for the same reason sacting, attempting to transact or so- 


months of publication, the “Thread of in 1938 and 1940. liciting business in any jurisdiction in 
Life,” State Mutual’s unique direct con- Mr. McFarland has just completed which it is not licensed. . 
tact advertising for its agents, has been ten years with Ohio State Life. Speak- A bill was also passed providing for 


written by Mr. Cunningham. During ers included Frank L. Barnes, vice- the licensing of brokers for a fee of $100. 
that entire period, only three articles president and agency director, and W. Heretofore there has been no provision 
came from other pens. He is also the F. Eberle of Cincinnati, a director of for brokers under the Idaho law. 
































author of “Protecting Three Genera- Ohio State and president of the Cincin- Another bill exempts insurance agents 
tions,” the history of State Mutual, ati chamber of commerce. from payment of renewal license fees 
which was published in book form in —_— for the period during which they are in 
935 d er S av . . > 
1935 after its 90th birthday. Idaho Legislation Enacted armed service. 
James C. MacFarland, general agent The Idaho legislature has enacted a yoo Sury te ee os tee oe 
of Ohio State Life in Cincinnati, was bill of the type that is recommended by a new up-to-date reference book 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1942 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
§ 
Herman L. Ekern, President 
HOME OFFICE, 608 SECOND AVENUE SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
The Lutheran Brotherhood is composed of Lutheran Men, Women and 
Pp ’ 
Children owning 83,996 life insurance contracts. These people are the 
g ’ Pp 
Lutheran Brotherhood, they own the Lutheran Brotherhood and they alone 
receive the profits of the Society. There are no stockholders. All Lutherans 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for membership. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
First Mortgage Loans: Reserves on Policies and Annuities........... $11,728,841.77 
ai a : ia ioe catia ata Held in reserves required by statute for the pay- 
CN ec Pee cece at waseee. ( 32.65% ) $ 5,039,572.44 ment of benefits promised our policyholders. 
AMAR ot uiata yaa as wae eel ere ace ( 26.93%)  4,156,505.42 Advance Premiums Reserve..............-. . 410,257.33 
cnn ( 4.54%) 701,362.85 Pomel gi in advance for payment of 
Bonds: Dividends Left at Interest and Dividends 
a ey : . Z 21¢ DRM ca case cates <Caet tea nn aeaereTed Te eras 879,173.98 
yl. S. Gove Mite. swede Coates 6.489 000,316.18 eae bad gol hiaigts 
pe peg tt : ar sa INESER VES. O80 PISADSSY rs 6 onc cca veecevssens 103,576.58 
Other Gov't, State ; Held in reserves required by statute for the pay- 
and Municipal Sp alge eae ( 12.56% ) 1,938,959.09 ment of benefits promised our policyholders. ; 
Public Utilities ( 25%) 39,050.08 Present Value of Death Claims Payable in 
tial AN dailies pris asin Installments by Request..................- 225,461.08 
pgs lca ( 38% ) 58,278.47 Present Value of Disability Claims Payable 
Policy Loans Vee uce Coswnascevedwes ( 10.77% ) 1,662,269.54 in Installments Fe ae i aS a BR fas i LA 185,740.79 
Craiova te utce sawn ( 2.03%) 313,260.63 Death Claims Awaiting Proof................ 56,084.00 
Premimms Blue and Belerred: and Miscellaneous Reserves ..... ete ececcesescees 185,812.81 
pm - Pane : mene ; a 2.58% ) 397,320.44 Mortality and Asset Fluctuation Fund........ 130,000.00 
Real Estate ...... Le N HGRA NS SHER (41%) 62,243.20 Total Liabilities ................-.2+2++---$13,904,948.34 
Real Estate Sold Under Surplus to Polteyhholders....... 2. .2s-.00cases 1,529,482.59 
Conta <x. <ceanwacwenuse ares ( 42%) 65,292.59 (Not including Asset Fluctuation Fund of 
eine $130,000.00) err cake! 
Total Admitted Assets......... (100.00% ) $15,434,430.93 "Werth (eh Gs =< og 65 so hs ee eed cs cee: $15,434,430.93 
Solwéney Nati <<. ccciccuscccccee. PPT Te TET CT Ratio 111.15% INSURANCE IN FORCE Number , Amount 
Interest Earned weer s ete t eee eee e ewes Net Rate 4.02% _ a. oe eee ee nee cae ii eeraan 
Actual to Expected Mostality.< << ..ccccccctscccces< Ratio 27.91% YTS ES sie aR RE ei oR atuier 
*Bonds with a market value of $135,285.99 are deposited with 
Government and State Departments as required by law. Wl. ccc decatawdesdscavecvdnevsacesdevas 
SUMMARY of GROWTH and PAYMENTS to POLICY HOLDERS 
Ins. in Force Admitted Assets Surplus Interest Earned Death Claims Divs. Paid 
IOS 2... cele = CES $ 6,735.09 $ 1,331.47 $ 68.96 $ i re re 
Ne eo ose doc sarees 2,193,500.00 47 943.34 16,095.95 1,522.17 2,000.00 $ 935.91 
| O25: aCe ae eee eee 4,112,500.00 237,789.34 61,282.75 10,779.18 12,000.00 6,071.94 
| D2 EP eee nee 14,898,265.00 640,589.94 95,773.04 25,215.02 21,220.00 14,586.01 
| O 2.) aaa ate teaser rer 31,782,650.00 1,781,500.70 178,485.20 80,192.30 75,420.42 63,141.05 
RORRa oP 8 Seen ores 40,977,778.00 3,669 975.61 357,610.74 172,518.42 95,260.00 118,964.27 
| O55 See eee er 51,028,342.00 5,559,928.85 469,920.35 235,056.19 156,579.87 135,199.49 
1S. SARS Reena emrer eee 65,334,512.00 8,737 365.36 849,938.34 379,217.56 150,512.48 214,094.96 
j O 2) eae eee rer erent ony 82,385,802.00 13,415,045.30 1,360,394.36 594,961.87 179,683.00 310,169.86 
WON ot Sear 89,812,792.00 15,434,430.93 529,482.59 705,950.62 216,138.44 349,840.75 
HIGHLIGHTS of 1942 STATEMENT 
GAIN IN LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE FOR 1942... aoe _ .$7,426,990.00 
GAIN IN ASSETS FOR 1942. PEG et Ne eee a Oe CAE, oe 2,019,385.63 
PAID TO POLICY OWNERS IN 1942 
Paid to Beneficiaries............... PE Oe ee 
Paid to Living Policy Owners.............. a ce ....... 588,505.00 
Total Paid in 1942. BIS coc Re eNO Seg iD ae by alts g . 804,643.44 
TOTAL BENEFITS SINCE ORGANIZATION. . ; Dee a eres 
INSURANCE IN FORCE .... . $89,812,792.00 
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Cameron and Cullen Give Views 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





earnest consideration it would seem 
that any premature attempt at a com- 
plete revision of section 213 might 
retard rather than advance the business 
toward the goal to which the meeting 
was dedicated. He suggested that with 
the aid of the pending amendment lib- 
eralizing section 213 the business con- 
centrate on an intermediate experimen- 
tal period in an effort to solve the basic 
economic and social components of the 
problem. 

The purpose of the amendments is 
to give the companies greater latitude 
within the present aggregate expense 
limits to permit the companies to place 
greater emphasis on stability of income 
for the agent, persistency of business, 
and service to old policyholders. 

One series of amendments permits 
companies to pay higher renewal com- 
missions than now allowed provided 
first year commissions are lower than 
the maximum permitted, the additional 
renewals being the actuarial equivalent 
of the reduction in first year commis- 
sions, taking into account an allowance 
for interest, deaths and lapses. Com- 
bined with the commuting of renewals 
already permitted under the law to a 
shorter period than the regular nine 
years, this has the effect of leveling off 
the agent’s income to some extent and 
also places an increased emphasis on 
conserving business during the critical 
early policy years. 

Removes Salary Bar 


_Another amendment removes a pro- 
vision inserted in the law in 1942 which 
apparently limited the payment of a sal- 
ary to an agent to his first two years 
of service with the company. Mr, Cam- 
eron said perhaps a salary controlled 
by a system of credits based on the 
relative values of the different functions 
the agent is expected to perform may 
be one method of solving the compen- 
sation problem and this amendment 
enables the companies to experiment 
with salaries, with or without commis- 
sions, as a basis of compensation while 
the agent is becoming established or as 
a permanent method. 

Advantages of the salary basis are 
that it not only stabilizes an agent’s in- 
come to counteract fluctuations occur- 
ring in a successful individual agent’s 
business under normal conditions but 
also those occurring in the business 
generally as a result of economic ex- 
pansion and depression; it pays com- 
pensation as earned, other than retire- 
ment benefits, and is not normally pay- 
able after the individual has ceased to 
render any service; it is to be hoped 
that credit for determining salary can 
be made to differentiate between what 
is paid the agent with a good per- 
sistency of business and the agent with 
poor persistency more than does the 
present renewal system. There is not 
nearly the same differential in the com- 
pensation between good and poor per- 
sistency of agents as there is in their 
relative value to the company under 
the present system, he said. — 





CLOSER SUPERVISION 


At the same time the salary method 
would require a more systematic and 
close supervision, which is perhaps to 
be desired. It would require a more 
conservative rate of compensation in 
relation to the business produced dur- 
ing periods of expansion than is feasible 
under the commission plan so that there 
will be an offset to the higher rate of 
compensation under the salary plan in 
relation to the business produced during 
times of depression as compared with 
the commission plan. 

Another important amendment re- 
moves the paradox which requires that 
supervisory compensation paid in the 
form of commission on first year prem- 
iums (general agents’ first year over- 
riding commissions) must be charged to 
expense of obtaining new business but 





when paid in any other form, such as 
salaries of branch office managers, it is 
not so chargeable. 

The remaining amendment expands 
the scope of the provision for payment 
of collection fees so that service com- 
missions can be paid for other types 
of service as well as collections. 


Cullen Makes Hit 


Acting Superintendent Cullen’s ap- 
proach to the problem made a real hit 
with everyone. He agreed without 
question that there is considerable dis- 
satisfaction and discontent on the part 
of soliciting agents and those charged 
with their direction with the traditional 
method of compensating the ordinary 
life producers in the light of recent 
changes in the business and current eco- 
nomic and social trends. 

He pointed out that section 97, prede- 
cessor of section 213, was drawn against 
a background of a scramble for busi- 
ness and continued over the years to 
emphasize the traditional mode of 
compensation now in general use, the 
result being an inelasticity that has con- 
tributed to that method’s persistence. 
He said that while this year’s amend- 
ments, if signed by the governor, will 
no doubt help to promote flexibility it 
may be that more can or should be 
done. He said it was his understand- 
ing that the life agent is seeking not 
so much for some means that will pro- 
duce evenness of income as for a les- 
sening of the height between the peaks 
and valleys of income. 





News for Men in Uniform 


Washington National of Evanston, 
Ill., is getting out a special publication 
called “Contact” that goes to the mem- 
bers of its organization that are now in 
uniform. Editing is being handled by 
O. E. Crook, associate manager of the 
ordinary underwriting department. It 
is a breezy publication, giving news 
about the men that are in the service, 
news of Washington National activities 
and it is interlarded with humor. 


IN U. S. WAR SERVICE 


Hazel Vance, cashier of Monarch Life 
in Pittsburgh for 3% years, will report 
the middle of April for the WAVES 
officers’ candidate course at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. 

J. A. Welch of Baton Rouge, La., on 
leave of absence as district manager for 
Mutual Life of New York, is now a 
captain in the army in command of the 
64th college training detachment of the 
army air corps at Mississippi State Col- 
lege, from which he graduated 20 years 
ago as a second lieutenant in the re- 
serves, 

Alan F. Rutledge of Lincoln National 
Life in Washington, D. C., was inducted 
into the service at Ft. Lee, Va. 


R. S. Chaffer, president of the Newark 
agency Leaders Club of Penn Mutual 
Life and also “honor agent for the 
month,” was tendered a luncheon by the 
agency force and office staff on leaving 
for the army. 

John J. Lentz, Jr., formerly with the 
public relations department Metropoli- 
tan Life, has been commissioned a cap- 
tain in the army. 

Parks P. Duffey, Richmond general 
agent of Connecticut General Life, re- 
cently lost two of his producers to the 
service and now is going to lose a 
third. The two previously called were 
E. T. Ryland, now a lieutenant in the 
army stationed at Texarkana, Tex., and 
M. P. Watkins, a lieutenant in the 
navy, stationed at Norfolk. W. B. Har- 
man, the third one to leave, has been 
accepted for service. 

Otto J. Kahn, for the past 15 years 
accountant for the Julius H. Meyer 
agency of New England Mutual Life in 
Chicago, reported at Scott Field, Belle- 
ville, Ill., as a volunteer officer candidate, 
from which point he will be assigned to 
a permanent location for basic training. 

Vice-president T. J. Mohan of Eu- 
reka-Maryland Assurance has_ three 
sons in the service. T. J. Mohan, Jr., 
who was a supervisor in the home 
office, enlisted in the air corps two 
years ago and is at Ft. Logan, Col. He 
is a master sergeant. A second son, 
Robert, is also a sergeant in the air 





Individual Agent's Sales 
Are Holding Up Well 


W. J. Nenner, superintendent of agen- 
cies of Penn Mutual, has completed a 
survey showing that the agents who had 
been selling throughout all 12 months in 
both years produced 93.2% as much 
business in 1942 as they did in 1941, The 
record for the company as a whole was 
84%. 

Of the 1941-42 producers, 41.7% had 
an increase in business and the sales by 
that group were 40.2% ahead of 1941. 
Their average production was $153,915 
as compared with $109,770. Of this 
plus corps 31.8% had 2.9 years of serv- 
ice; 47.5%, 10-19 years; 11.9%, 20.29 
and 8.80%, 30 or more. 


Henry E. Niles, secretary of Balti- 
more Life, is giving a considerable por- 
tion of his time to the Office of Price 
Administration in Washington as chief, 
field organization branch. 








corps, stationed at Avon Park, Fla. 
The youngest boy, Frank, 18, is in the 
engineers corps at Camp Shelby, Miss. 

An Associated Press dispatch from an 
American Supply Maintenance Depot in 
India told a story about Captain J. W. 
Clegg, Jr., who is a son of John Wil- 
liam Clegg, veteran Penn Mutual man, 
who was at one time president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Clegg for a few years was agent with 
Penn Mutual and then was assistant 
trust officer of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. 

The story tells how Captain Clegg 
has successfully cut through the caste 
system in handling labor relations with 
several thousand Indians. He has got 
the natives working with American 
punch and promotions are given on 
merit, disregarding caste. 

William L. Boyce, general agent 42nd 
street agency of Connecticut Mutual 
Life, New York City, has resigned and 
will enter the aviation branch of the 
army as a major in about 10 days. Ma- 
jor Boyce served as an Officer in the 
world war. 
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KNOW 


The Midland Mutual will 
accept business from 
k outside agents on the 
low-premium Mortgage 
Protection plan; issued 
for 10-15-20 years with 
* commuted value paid at 
death instead of monthly 
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N. Y. Managers Seek Pay Basis Change 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








port quotes passages which state that 
the number of agents is too great, that 
many agents are unfit and untrained and 
that average agency compensation is 
very low, while because of emphasis on 
volume the companies have failed to de- 
velop adequate methods for servicing i 
needs of existing policyholders and ‘ 
prepetuating sales practices no thos 
suited to the market have encouraged a 
condition which fosters maldistribution 
of policies and results in unnecessary 
losses to many policyholders.” The 
cited passage also absolves the agency 
system itself of blame saying that when 
properly managed it provides the back- 
bone of the entire business and its con- 
tinuation is essential. 


Disagrees with Bureau Basis 


Referring to the four reports of the 
Sales Research Bureau’s agents’ com- 
pensation committees the report dis- 
agrees with some of the fundamental as- 
sumptions and basic principles outlined 
in the four reports, for example the as- 
sumption that the total number of com- 
mission dollars to be paid must not be 
changed. “Such an approach in our 
opinion is merely temporizing with a 
serious basic problem and will never 
furnish a satisfactory remedy.” 

Pension plans are a secondary phase 
of the whole compensation problem. 
Benefits are usually so distant that they 
do little more than touch on the prob- 
lem. Service fees for premium paying 
policies after the 10th year on new busi- 
ness currently written are also too re- 
mote and too inadequate to be consid- 
ered a solution. 

Interviews with 50 leading agents of 
10 New York City agencies showed that 
one of the three major general criticisms 
of the present compensation system was 
failure to give any regular income, which 
is essential in a highly industrialized 
economy. Management should attack 
this problem with vigor if it is to give 
the business the leadership it deserves. 


Not Due to War 


“The war has accentuated the weak- 

nesses in the system but it has not 
caused them. If our house is to be in 
order at the close of the war we should 
begin to do something about it at once. 
We believe that if these problems of 
agents’ compensation are better solved 
than today a larger percentage of our 
agents now in the armed forces will 
come back into the business.” 
_ If Governor Dewey signs the pend- 
ing amendments to section 213 (suc- 
cessor of section 97, limiting expenses) 
there should be the following improve- 
ment: Salary and_ salary-plus-commis- 
sion plans for both old and new agents, 
within the total commission expense 
limitation of the present law; lower first 
year and higher renewal commissions 
provided the total does not actuarially 
exceed the present limitations; payment 
of commissions after the 15th year as 
policy service fees rather than merely 
collection fees; removal of any illogical 
distinction in the present law by exclud- 
ing supervisory compensation from the 
category of first year expense when it 
happens to be paid in commissions, 
which currently results in its being ex- 
cluded in the branch office system but 
not in the general agency plan. 


Could Change Law 


However, if the ends desired for policy- 
holders, companies and agents cannot 
be accomplished under present limita- 
tions it should not be difficult to get the 
laws changed, since laws are made for 
the primary purpose of attaining certain 
ends. “Management of private life in- 
surance should not be criticized by polit- 
ical leaders, the press and the public for 
doing too little and too late. Therefore 
we feel it is incumbent upon manage- 
ment to tackle the problem energetically 
and courageously at once. 

Other conclusions which 
set forth are these: 

We have been selling security for sev- 
eral decades, yet we have failed to put 


the report 


our own house in order. The ordinary 
field is remiss in its failure to provide 
present and later securities that other 
vocations and businesses offer. 

In considering the problem it should 
be borne in mind that the public expects 
sound counsel and advice from well- 
trained agents and a continuing service 
throughout the years on contracts they 
have purchased. Management expects 
intelligent effort directed to conserving 
business and obtaining a_ reasonable 
amount of new business. 


Orphan Policyholders 


The agency system should make cer- 
tain that American life companies are 
kept under private control and that 
methods of obtaining and training agents 
are so well organized that the policy- 
holders and companies will receive all 
they deserve. Service to orphan policy- 
holders and those beyond the 10th year 
should not be compensated solely 
through commissions on additional in- 
surance. 


PROGRESS POSSIBLE 


Studies show that after the third or 
fourth policy year the lapse ratio remains 
relatively constant except for national 
swings of prosperity or depression. If 
the agent is to be compensated for in- 
culcating the habits of continuing pre- 
mium payments there seems too little 
justification for vesting renewals beyond 
the fourth or fifth policy year, though 
perhaps the commissions for “inculcat- 
ing years” should be larger than now. 
There should be a service fee for all the 
premium paying years of the policy and 
it should be large enough to justify in- 
telligent and honest service. These fees 
should apply to all policies now in force. 
Some progress is possible under the 
present New York law but “we doubt 
whether a 3 percent over-all commission 
which has to include collection expense 
and service fees to agents is enough to 
do the job properly.” 


Would Banish Unfit 


Compensation systems should 
more cognizance of irregularity of i 
come. Compensation should not be es 
a salary basis but there should be a mini- 
mum income coupled with incentives for 
intelligent and effective work. A mini- 
mum income geared to the standards of 
the community the agent lives in would 
quickly clear the field of the incompe- 
tent and the unfit, because the responsi- 
bility for maintaining men under con- 
tract would rest on management. 

A death benefit, probably through 
group insurance would help eliminate 
the necessity for vested renewals. Every 
company should have a pension plan. 
All agents should come under the social 
security act and benefit from its mani- 
fold provisions. Benefits over and above 
minimum subsistence levels should be 
provided for in the new compensation 
system. If an agent is given a minimum 
income and proper control, even unem- 
ployment insurance, to which some or- 
dinary companies have objected, should 
not be a problem. 


Entitled to Skilled Service 


While at the moment there may be 
adequate grounds for temporizing it is 
difficult to justify the part-time agent or 
the broker who writes an occasional 
life case but “in the long-range view 
we must not overlook the fact that the 
policyholder pays for and is entitled to 
the services of a well-trained agent. 

‘The present compensation system 
makes it next to impossible for a man to 
receive compensation in his first year 
or two adequate to meet the cost of 
living. The capital to make up this de- 
ficiency must come from somewhere and 
logically it belongs as a risk of manage- 
ment.’ 

While a system along the proposed 
lines would call for paying more com- 
missions and service than are paid today 
to get new business and maintain old, 








—_ 


particularly if pension plans, group in- 
surance and social security were added, 
yet there would be certain offsetting 
gains: recaptures of renewals hitherto 
vested; a better persistency experience, 
thereby saving lapsation costs; lower 
distribution costs, due to fewer agents, 
fewer clerks to hire, and smaller space 
to house the fewer agents. 

After Mr. Johannsen read the report, 
he and several other members of the 
New York Managers Association’s com- 
mittee of 11 which prepared the report 
elaborated on some aspects of it. 

K. A. Luther, Aetna Life, reviewed 
the history of insurance agents’ compen- 
sation in New York state. He said that 
while following the Hughes investiga- 
tion the business “began to emerge from 
a very misguided and muddled past, here 
we are today, still muddling, for I think 
we have not tackled the job that needs 
to be done and worked it out on a far- 
sighted basis with the policyholder’s best 


come 
publi- 


interest in mind, which can only 
through a better trained, better 
cized and better paid agent. 

“Let us ask ourselves,” he said, “a few 
honest but pertinent questions: Can-we 
put aside selfishness and greed for the 
sake of a better future in life insurance? 
Can we consider what is best for the 
policyholder, leaving ourselves out of 
the picture? Will we work out a proper 
plan of compensation for the agent? 
Just what can we do (I mean both field 
management and company) for the sake 
of a better life insurance agent? Why 
not meet the issue squarely and improve 
our sales reputation? Are we, company 
executives and field managers, willing to 
contribute our part to make a better day 
for the life insurance agent which means 
a better day for our policyholders” 

By means of graphs Mr. Johannsen 
then showed how new ordinary insur- 
ance paid for roughly followed the up- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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The convoy system, 





through carefully coordinated 


protective measures, makes sure that vital cargoes reach 


their destination safely. 
the life insurance business can be 


surer destination. 
From the start, 


In much the same way a career in 
“convoyed”’ to a swifter, 


the man who works for Connecticut 


General has the advantage of thorough and continuing 
training, and a merchandising program carefully planned 
and thought through to insure the most efficient use of his 


sales efforts. 
for advancement. 
unusually close and 


Thus his career has a practical foundation 
But further than this, 


through the 
constant contact maintained by the 


Company with all of its agents, and through planned sales 
assistance from timely sales promotion material, he is well 
equipped to do an outstanding job. 

His training doesn’t stop when his selling experience 


begins. 


“follow through” his entire career. 
a company geared to advance him to the limit of his capac- 


In fact his opportunities for continued study 


He has the backing of 


ities, and every opportunity to build a stimulating and 


successful career. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





A Mental Straitjacket 


New York— 
for to 90% of the 
in this country—have 


Companies licensed in 


and they account 85 


insurance in force 
so long operated within the confines of 
New York's limitation 
laws that it may be difficult to readjust 
the 
general 


rigid expense 


thought processes required by de- 
termination of the 
agents and managers of the 


organized 
state 
compensation 


to seek 
that 


fac ad 


a system of agents’ 
the 


mere 


recognizes importance of other 


tors than production, essential 


though production may be. 
It is to be to 


pro- 


hoped that any system 
be adopted will result in expanding 


duction at a lower acquisition cost than 


under the present all-commission basis. 
Yet if we are in a new era, as the dis- 
cussion at Saratoga Springs clearly indi- 


then volume of new business and 
cost of obtaining and servicing it through 
the 


with other 


cated, 


years must take their places along 


considerations, such as serv- 


ice to the public and a professional, 


spected and_ self-respecting group. of 
agents. 
No plan should be damned merely 


it results in a somewhat higher 

to 
gives them the kind of service they have 
the 
there 
with 


pressure 


because 


net cost policyholders provided it 
type of 
would be the 
agent 
to convert 


come to expect from best 


agent. In addition 


satistaction of dealing an 


who was not under 
to be 


call into a sale in order 


And 


a service 


sure of eating. far from inciden- 


tally, any computation of cost to policy- 


holders must take into account not only 


Removed 


the cost the “net cost” 
basis for the persisting policyholder but 
also the cost to the man who buys in- 
surance the result of 
or without enough motivation to keep 
after year 


on so-called 


sales pressure 


as 


him paying premiums 
and who drops his coverage before it has 
accomplished its purpose. 

no plan should be dismissed 
result in 
producing than 
the present method of compensation. In 
annual 


year 


Similarly, 
just because it would probably 
business per 


less year 


this connection, even a smaller 
production would probably result in a 
ereater percentage of it staying on the 
books than under the present system, 
but even if it did not do quite so well, 


there must be balanced against a possi- 


ble reduction the benefits which would 
accrue from a stabilized agency setup 
and a thoroughly satisfied body of pol- 


icvholders. 
There is of course a_ point below 
which annual production of new business 
cannot without the danger of life 
insurance failing in its mission of pro- 
tecting the public, just as there is some- 
where an annual production figure that 
would require wastefully expensive 
to attain. Between these 


go 


ef- 
two ex- 
Among 
the 
sur- 


forts 
tremes there is a broad range. 
the 
compensation 
veys to determine the optimum level of 


production and the cost of providing the 


incident to a revision of 
undoubtedly 


steps 


will be 


public with the type of insurance serv- 
ice that is in keeping with the high qual- 


ity of the product itself. 


Remembering the Boys on Duty 


Some head offices of insurance com- 
panies are sending bulletins to those in 
the armed service who have been in 


their employ giving information regard- 


ing their fellows in uniform, both in this 
and abroad and also furnishing 


those still at 


country 


personal items regarding 


the home front. 


We all 


refreshing 


nothing 
to the 
firing 


that there is 


and 


know 
more consoling 
on the 
letters 
want to know 


and 
receipt of 
They 


men in training out 


front than the from 


their acquaintances. 


how the folks at home are getting along. 
their 
they 


enjoy hearing about asso- 


the 
Therefore 


They 


ciates in work in which were 


engaged. these bulletins can 


be said to be a strengthening influence, 
a gesture of good will by letting the men 
know that they 
that the folks 


associated are 


are remembered and 


with whom they 
back of 
htasva 
to do and companies that are 
eetting 


were 


them and are 


interested in them. human sort 


of a thing 


sending out such bulletins are 


most favorable responses. 


Department Actuaries Efficient 


THE resignation of R. R. Haffner of 


the Illinois insurance department, who 
has been its actuary for some 15 years, 
to become chief actuary of Business 
Men's Assurance, calls attention to the 
fact that in spite of the potitical winds 
that blow always around these state 


the actuaries not affected. 
Commissioners come and go but the ac- 
least they 


actuary is a 


bureaus are 
forever or at 
The 
technical man and it is difficult to replace 
Hence, 


tuaries go on 


could go on forever. 


him. regardless of political de- 


mands, a new commissioner retains the 
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actuary because it would be very diffi- 
cult to continue the operations effectively 
without his experience and presence in 
the department. 
The state departments have been able 
get a very high grade of actuarial 
talent. Take, for example, the Illinois 
department. The first actuary was John 
J. Brinkerhoff, who held that post for 
many years and enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion throughout the country. He was 
followed by George Graham, famous dur- 
ing his lifetime, who was actuary of the 
old Missouri State Life, president of 
Central States Life of St. Louis and then 
vice-president of Manhattan Life of New 
York. ce Fairlie succeeded him and 


to 


later he became actuary of Agricultural 
Life. John W. Williams, who was ac- 
tuary of the Tennessee department, took 
the Illinois post and he is now vice- 
president and assistant treasurer of Fed- 
eral Life. T. Loyal Anderson followed 
and he is now assistant secretary of Fed- 
eral Life. 

It is thus seen that Illinois has been 
most fortunate in its actuaries. The life 
companies especially have been the bene- 
of their experience and sound 
judgment. They have taken a friendly 
interest in the companies and have been 


ficiaries 


responsible for many improvements. 
At all times they have been construc- 
tive. 





~ PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Joseph Nimmer, field training instruc- 


tor of Metropolitan Life in northern 
Ohio, was married to Miss Irene Les- 
lie of Youngstown. They are making 
their home in Cleveland. Mr. Nimmer 
is a former president of the Youngs- 
town Association of Life Underwriters. 


He represented Metropolitan there be- 
fore taking his present post. 

Fritz A. Lichtenberg, Columbus, O., 
general agent of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has been reelected vice-president 
of the Columbus and Franklin County 
Community Fund. 


John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life at Holden, Mass., has retired 
after 29 years with the company. He 
formerly _ assistant manager of Paw- 
tucket, R. He was guest of honor at 


Shaw Size, with 


a party given by 50 associates and 
presented a gift. 
S. W. Sanford, Davenport, Ia., ordi- 


nary department manager of Prudential, 
celebrated his 10th year with that com- 
pany. He was host at a cocktail party 
which was attended by all the man- 
agers and general agents in Davenport 
and also at a dinner for his agents. 

Mr. Sanford is a veteran of 27 years 
in insurance. He was assistant manager 
at Davenport for a year before taking 
his present post. 

Major W. S. Fuller, former Pruden- 
tial manager at Davenport, who now is 
manager of a Chicago ordinary agency 
of Prudential, presented a 10-year award 
of the Prudential Old Guard to Mr. 
Sanford, and the agency force gave him 
an anniversary present, 

K. J. Nielsen, Moline, and O. E. Han- 
son, Davenport, superintendents, took 
part in the program. G. W. Rodgers, 
assistant manager at Davenport, had 
charge of arrangements. 

President Jay R. Benton of Boston 
Mutual Life has been elected a director 
of the Arlington Gas Light Company of 
the New England Power Association. 

Wright C. Sampson, Jr. has com- 
pleted 15 years’ service witth the Cin- 
cinnati agency of Northwestern Mutual 
Life. He has always been one of the 
leaders of the agency. 

Frank S. Forbes, 


accounts of Connecticut 


auditor of agency 
Mutual Life, 


has rounded out 50 years of service. He 
received 50 red roses, a 50-year gold 
service bar and a radio, a gift of his 


friends in the office. Mr. Forbes joined 


Connecticut Mutual in 1893 and in 1920 
was made auditor of agency accounts. 

George L. Schomburg, assistant man- 
ager of the Prudential ordinary agency 
in the Field building, Chicago, ob- 
served his 20th anniversary with that 
company. He is secretary of the Life 
Agency Supervisors of Chicago. 

Mr. Schomburg was’ tendered a 
luncheon by Manager W. S. Fuller of 
Prudential at which there were a num- 
ber of outside guests. These included 
R. C. Carson, Rockwood Company, 
president Life Agency Supervisors, and 


R. C. Frank, State Mutual, vice-presi- 
dent: Robert Murphy and Don Alford, 
assistant managers Goldman ordinary 
agency Prudential, Chicago; Brooks 
Fuller, assistant manager, and J. A. 
Shevlin, cashier Fuller agency. Mr. 


Schomburg was presented a 20-year cer- 
tificate of membership in Prudential 
Old Guard and also a gold locket set 
with diamonds and ruby. 

Alex MacDonald, who was until re- 
cently insurance commissioner of Wy- 
oming, is now assisting in the liquida- 
tion of a building and loan company. 

Governor Baldwin of Connecticut has 
sent to the state senate the nomination 
of Peter M. Fraser, vice-president of 
Connecticut Mutual Life, to be a mem- 
ber of the state investment committee 
for four years from July 1. Mr. Fraser 
number of 


serves on the boards of a 
Hartford insurance companies and 
banks. 


DEATHS 


Herbert G. Shimp, president of the 
American Conservation Company of 
Chicago, who was one of the best known 
men in the country in the field of re- 
writing fraternal and other inadequate 
rate life insurance on a legal reserve 
basis, died suddenly at his home in 
Wilmette, Ill, at the age of 55. He 
suffered a heart attack while working in 
the yard of his home. 

Mr. Shimp had a colorful career in 
the life insurance business. He was 
at his height when the business of the 
fraternals was being rewritten on a legal 





reserve basis. He was head of the 
International Insurance Service Com- 
pany which he organized in 1918 and 
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this company had the contract for re- 
writing the business of Modern Wood- 
men. On the basis of that contract he 
sold out to the Pearson brothers, and 
he retired from the business for five 
years. Then he came back and organized 
the American Conservation Company. 

He handled the rewriting of the busi- 
ness of Illinois Bankers Life when that 
company was converted from an assess- 
ment to a legal reserve basis and when 
that incident was being investigated by 
the Temporary National Economics 
Committee Mr. Shimp was on the stand 
in Washington. He got control of the 
old A.I.U., Inc., of Columbus, O., which 
was the successor of the fraternal so- 
ciety of the same name and he later 
sold that company to the Ohio Farm 
Bureau, it now being operated as Farm 
Bureau Life. He also had control for a 
time of Life Insurance Company of 
Detroit which was the successor of the 
old Detroit Life. 

He was a friend of Senator Pat Harri- 
son of Mississippi and the two were 
partners in some real estate develop- 
ments on the Gulf Coast. He was 
much interested in horse racing. 

Mr. Shimp at one time was a General 
Motors dealer in Kansas City. Also at 
one time he operated an auto stage line 
between Alturas, Cal., and Lakeview, 
Ore. He was born at Holmberg, Kan. 

John E. Jones, 60, supervisor of Na- 
tional Fidelity Life, Kansas City, died 
there. 

Edgar S. Freeman, 73, who had repre- 
sented Fidelity Mutual Life for 30 
vears, died in Raleigh, N. C. 

John T. Jobe, Sr., retired manager of 
Metropolitan Life, died in Newport 
News, Va. He was manager there for 
a number of years. 

Luke Lundy, 73, for eight years gen- 
eral agent at Fremont, Neb., of Old 
Line Life of Nebraska, is dead. 

O. L. Stout, 78, with Metropolitan 
Life in Richmond for 35 years, died 
there. He retired 12 years ago. 

Robert C. McCroskey, special agent 
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of the Prudential, Spokane, Wash., died 
suddenly. 

Ray Gowens of Nashville, Tenn., di- 
vision manager of Great Northern 
Life, died in a hospital there after 
a brief illness. He had been in the 
insurance business in Nashville 18 
years. 


__ COMPANIES 


Gives Report on 
National Life Fund 


Washington National of Evanston, 
Ill., makes a separate statement for the 
“National Life Fund,” it being the resi- 
due of the old National Life, U.S.A., 
which was taken over by Hercules Life 
and then by Washington National. At 
the end of 1941 the contingency reserve 
and surplus of this fund amounted to 
$1,446,684. On the first of this year 
this was reduced to $613,041 by a re- 
duction in policy liens and payments on 
certificates of participation amounting 
to $833,643. During 1942 the net prof- 
its were $318,972, which increased the 
contingency reserve to $932,013 on Dec. 
31, 1942. 

Washington National says that this 
contingency reserve is not sufficient to 
make possible a reduction in policy 
liens at this time and there will, there- 
fore, be no readjustment of liens as a 
result of operations in 1942. The mor- 
tality experience of the “National Life 
Fund” remained favorable in 1942 and 
the lapse ratio of 3.3% was lower than 
that of any year since the fund was 
established. Since Washington Nation- 
al assumed the administration of the 
“National Life Fund” in 1938, more 
than $9,500,000 have been paid policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. The legal 
reserve of the “National Life Fund” 
amounts to $29,471,511. Its assets are 
$31,891,027. Of this amount $517,150 is 
in cash, $5,132,650 government bonds, 
$4,004,078 in other bonds, $1,822,456 in 
stocks, $11,228,528 in mortgages, $1,- 
091,052 in real estate. The policy loans 
are $5,817,413. 








Alliance Life Record 


President M. A. Kern reported at the 
annual stockholders meeting of Alliance 


Life that assets had increased about 
$510,000 during the past year, payments 
to policyholders amounted to $1,500,000 
and holdings of government bonds now 
constitute about one-half of the bond 
assets. 


Reports on Audit of 
Peoples Life of Frankfort 


Assets of Peoples Life of Frankfort, 
Ind., Dec. 31, 1942, stood at $12,436,924, 
according to a report of the convention 
examination in which Indiana, Ohio and 
Iowa participated. Capital was $300,- 
000, special contingency reserve $384- 
654 and unassigned funds $400,000. 
Surplus to policyholders was thus $1,- 
084,654. 


Ordinary in Force 


force totaled 
supple- 
income 


Ordinary insurance in 
$59,064,518 and annuities and 
mentary contracts, annual 
$156,354. 

Eugene O. Burget is president and 
Arthur C. Louette, executive  vice- 
president and manager of agencies. 

Peoples Life operates in California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
Ohio. Of its insurance in force, $17,- 


062,175 was whole life, $33,577,732 en- 
dowment, $6,208,573 term and other and 
$2,217,916 group. 


Total income in 1942 





OUR CREED... 


"(We do not want your 
good personal producer—as such" 


eee however, every 


aged to seck advancement in proportion to 


his ability. 


Our plan of development may be exactly 
what your good producer believes he should 


be entitled to; but that you have not pro- 





vided 


As we enter the eighth year of our agency 
plan we find we have need for a few above- 
average, experienced producers to build small 


general agency units. 


Almost all successful general agents had to 
make a “move” to secure the necessary oppor- 
tunity: 25 of our present general agents made 


just such “moves” in the past seven years. 


Possibly you should 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, 


Established 190] 


A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice-President 


was $2,123,258 and total disbursements 
$1,217,098. 

Since its last examination in 1938 the 
real estate account has been reduced 
from $847,138 to $454,156 and the ex- 
aminers comment with commendation 
on that record. The examiners state 
Peoples Life has for the past several 
years collected an unusually high per- 
centage of its policy loan interest in 
cash. 


Country Life Handicapped 
by Too Little Gasoline 


Country Life of Chicago, like all other 
companies doing a rural business, finds 
prospects never so roseate as just now. 
The farmers have more money to spend 
and they are willing to buy life insur- 
ance. The unfortunate aspect is the diffi- 
culty in reaching the farmers. For in- 
stance, life agents as a rule only get 
“B” cards, which does not give them 
enough gasoline to make the rounds in 
the country districts. In addition to its 
full-time men Country Life has had a 
number of part-time men, they being 
farmers, but the latter are now spend- 
ing all the time on their farms because 
of their inability to get help. Prior to 
this condition full-time agents would 
drive to the country where the company 
had part-time agents and the latter could 





man should be encour- 
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use their cars to drive the full-timers 
around. An effort is being made to have 
prospects notify agents when they are 
in their towns and this is worked satis- 
factorily to a fair extent. Country Life 
is doing a splendid business in spite of 
these handicaps. 





Union Life of Arkansas 
Makes Worthwhile Gains 


Union Life of Little Rock in its new 
annual statement records a number of 
significant gains. Its insurance in force 
made an increase of $3,917,485 or 19.1% 
and stands at $24,465,100. Assets re- 
corded a gain of $173,096 or 16.1% and 
now total $1,245,483. Payments to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries last year 
totaled $107,647. Capital is $100,000 
and net surplus $90,864. 

Due to a clerical error an injustice 
was done Union Life in the listing of 
companies in the March 26 edition, ac- 
cording to standing by insurance in 
force. It should have been in the 214th 
position but a wrong figure was given 
for its insurance in force and it was 
improperly listed in the 302nd place. 





LaFayette Life Shows Gains 
in New Business, in Force 


LaFayette Life in 1942 showed a 
15.3% gain in new life insurance sales 
for a total of $5,302,754. This brought 
insurance in force to $33,943,817, an in- 
crease of 8.4%. Assets went up 6.3% 
to $8,159,197. Of this amount $751,241 
was invested in government bonds. 
This represented an increase in this type 
of obligation of 174%. 

The mortality experience was the best 
in the company’s history. Net interest 
earned was 4.5, accomplished largely 
through exceilent returns on farm real 
estate. The company’s dividends scale 
for the first six months of 1943 is on 
the same schedule as 1942. 


Modern Life Back to St. Paul 

Modern Life, which a few years ago 
moved its home office from St. Paul to 
Winona, is moving back to St. Paul 
this month. A large suite of offices has 
been arranged for the company in the 
Endicott building where it formerly was 
located. 








Dr. Edward W. Sprague, Newark, 
and Arthur W, Page, New York, have 
been elected directors of Prudential. In 
the election of Dr. Sprague Prudential 
follows a tradition of having a Newark 
physician participating in the company’s 
administrative activities. Mr. Page, son 
of the late Ambassador Walter Hines 
Page, is vice-president of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., book publishers. He re- 
mained there until 1927, at which time 
he was vice-president. 

E. C. Darling, Nellie, O., was chosen 
to succeed A. F. Moon of Conover as a 
director of the Farm Bureau companies 
of Columbus, O. 


COMPANY MEN 


Ford Assistant Manager 
of Actuarial Department 


Ford has been promoted 
to assistant manager of the actuarial 
department of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. He entered the company’s em- 
ploy in 1927 following graduation from 
Dartmouth. He was a clerk in the ac- 
tuarial department for several years 
before being transferred to the mathe- 
matical department. He is an associate 
of the Actuarial Society. 


D. J. Brady Is Assistant 
Secretary of U. S. Life 


Daniel J. Brady has been appointed 
assistant secretary of United States Life. 
He joined the company in February, 











Norman C. 





New Actuary of 
Business Men’s Assurance 





Ray R. Haffner, who is joining 
Business Men’s Assurance as actuary 
has been ac- 
tuary of the 
Illinois de- 
partment since 
1930. Since 
1934 he has 
been a mem- 
ber of the 
blanks com- 
mittee of the 
National As- 
sociation of 
ine uranc ec 
Commission- 
ers, and he 
has been a 
member of the 
working com- 
mittee of departmental representatives 
on non-forfeiture benefits and related 
matters. 

Mr. Haffner graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and received a mas- 
ter’s degree in actuarial science at the 
University of Michigan. He started in 
the business with National Fidelity Life 
of Sioux City as actuary and from 1922 
to 1925 was assistant actuary for Inter- 
Southern Life. From 1925 until he 
went with the Illinois department he 
was assistant actuary of the old Na- 
tional Tite, U.S. 7 

Mr. Haffner cond on the Mexican 
border as a member of the Indiana na- 
tional guard and was a captain in the 
former war. He will assume his new 
duties not later than June 1. 





Haffner 


R. R. 


1941, as assistant manager of the acci- 
dent and health department. Prior to 
joining the company Mr. Brady was for 
five years with London Guarantee and 
with Sun Indemnity for 13 years. Dur- 
ing his association with these companies 
Mr. Brady worked closely with life 
agencies in adapting accident and health 
coverages which were sold in conjunc- 
tion with life. 





Howe Industrial Specialist 


James A. Howe of S. M. Howes, 
Inc., has resigned to become associate 
industrial specialist in the financial de- 
partment of Mutual Life of New York. 
He joined the Old Colony Corporation, 
then an affiliate of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, upon gradu- 
ation from Harvard graduate school of 
business administration, and later be- 
came a vice-president. When Old Col- 
ony merged with First Boston Corpo- 
ration he was elected assistant vice- 
president of the latter. In 1938 Mr. 
Howe resigned to become a partner in 
Gordon Graves & Co., New York, and 
in 1941 became associated with Horn- 
blower & Weeks. He joined S. M. 
Howes, Inc., last year. 





Ferguson Takes Clark's Duties 


Clyde W. Ferguson, manager of the 
sales promotion division of Union Cen- 
tral Life, is taking over temporarily the 
duties formerly discharged by Roger W. 
Clark as agency secretary. Mr. Clark, 
who has been elected an assistant secre- 
tary, is a fellow of the Life Officers 
Management Association and has had 
broad experience in many phases of life 
insurance office administration. He suc- 
cessively became manager of reinstate- 
ment, supervisor of claims, and last year 
Was appointed agency secretary 


L. W. Melburg New Director 

The directorate of Illinois Bankers 
Life has been increased from five to 
six and L. W. Melburg of the legal de- 
“is was elected as the new mem- 
ber. 





George E. Adams has resigned as 
cashier of Prudential in Newark to re- 
join the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, and will go to China, where 
he was stationed for a number of years 
with that association. 


LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





: Equitable, la., 
Takes Convention 
to the Field 


Equitable Life of Iowa is holding a 
series of two-day regional schools this 
month at Long- 
view, Wash., San 
Francisco, Kansas 
City, Des Moines, 
Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York and 
Cincinnati. The 
head office delega- 
tion consists of 
President F. W. 
Hubbell, Agency 
Vice-president Ray 
iB. aller; GR. 36; 
McCankie, under- 
writing vice-presi- 
dent and actuary; 
P. C. Irwin, actu- 
ary, and E. E. Cooper, assistant agency 
vice-president. H. A. Hedges, general 
agent at Kansas City, is also with the 
delegation in his capacity as vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

In addition to talks by members of 





H. S. Bell 


this group, at least 10 agents are 
speaking at each meeting telling of 


their current work systems, sales plans, 
mental attitude, etc. 
Company honors and recognition are 


being accorded to production, premium 
and conservation leaders and to One- 
A-Week Club members. 

Hugh S. Bell, general agent in Se- 
attle, was presented the “master agency 
builder” award at the Longview meet- 
ing. 

This is the highest annual honor 
which can be conferred upon an Equi- 
table general agent, and reflects pre- 
eminence in organization, production, 
conservation, average size policy and 
other major factors. Mr. Bell also won 
the award last year. 


N. Y. Life Has Seven Rallies 
in Gulf Central Area 


The first in a series of seven educa- 
tional meetings to be conducted in the 
Gulf Central department of New York 
Life was held in Little Rock. 

Dudley Dowell, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, and Earl Howbert, instructor in 
the educational division, led the confer- 
ence. Accompanied by H. H. Conley, 
anspector of agencies, they also will hold 
meetings in Jackson, Miss., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Memphis, Nashville, New Or- 
leans, ‘and Shreveport, La. O. R. Carter, 
St. Louis, superintendent of agencies, 
attended the Little Rock meeting. 


Union Life Holds Rally 


LITTLE ROCK — An educational 
course, which coupled field solicitation 
during the day with classes at night, was 
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WE PROUDLY SALUTE the mem- 
bers of these Mutual Benefit 
agencies who by superior achievement in 1942 brought 
honor to themselves and to their Company « The 
New Hampshire-Vermont agency, William E. Johnson 
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held in Blytheville, Ark. this week for 
eastern Arkansas agencies of Union Life. 
Attending from the Little Rock home 
office were Robert Schulman, agency di- 
rector, and Frank Whitbeck, director of 
public relations. 

Among the agencies attending the 
course, held in the J. T. Dearing agency, 
were: William Horner, Arnold Fowler 
and Ernest Fowler, Manilia; H. A. 
Nicks, Biggers; J. D. Walker, Jones- 
boro. 


Wis. National Indiana Rally 


About 25 Indiana agents of Wiscon- 
sin National Life and their wives at- 
tended a regional agency meeting in La 
Fayette. 

R. N. Sine, Indiana state supervisor, 
was chairman. The home office was 
represented by A. C. Eastlack, actuary, 
and G, A. L’Estrange, vice-president 
and agency director, both of whom 
spoke. Talks on life and accident and 
health insurance were given by P. C. 
Logsdon, Sidney G. Hall and Ray A. 
Bennett. 

A feature of the afternoon session of 
the meeting was a quiz program, which 
was very interesting and educational. 








Prudential Has Coast Conference 


Ordinary managers of Prudential in 
the Pacific Coast and inter-mountain 
territory attended a meeting in San 
Francisco to confer with Sayre McLeod, 
assistant secretary, and W. Jackson 
Letts, recently appointed to succeed Mr. 
MacLeod as supervisor in charge of 
western ordinary agencies. This is Mr. 
Letts’ first trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Those_ attending the conferences 
were: Clifford Henderson and A. C. 
Williamson, San Francisco; Austin 


Thayer, Seattle; Horace J. Merkle, Port- 
land; Herrick C. Brown, Oakland; Jack 
White and Walter S. Payne, Los An- 
geles; John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake 
City, and T. A. Gallagher, acting man- 
ager in San Diego. 





Perry to Speak in Oklahoma 


Kenneth W. Perry, assistant director 
of agencies of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, will be the speaker at the Okla- 
homa agency meeting April 9-10 at the 
office of General Agent J. Hawley 
Wilson in Oklahoma City. 


Foster N. Y. Life Okla. Speaker 


Stephen M. Foster, economic adviser 
to George L. Harrison, president of 
New York Life, will speak at the sales 
conferences in Tulsa, Okla., May 14 and 
in Oklahoma City, May 15, in addition 
to Dick Oliver, assistant vice-president, 
and O. R. Carter, superintendent of 
agencies, both of St. Louis, previously 
announced. 








Coolidge at Arkansas Rally 


An agency meeting of the Campbell 
& Vineyard agency of Aetna Life, was 
held in Little Rock, with R. B. Coolidge, 
superintendent of agencies, as speaker. 
Following the meeting, the agents were 
— in the home of Foster Vine- 
yard, 


Franklin General Agency Rally 


A regional meeting for general agents 
at Franklin Life from Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin got 
under way in Chicago Thursday and is 
continuing through Friday. The home 
office is represented by President C. E. 
3ecker, Vice-president and Actuary F. 
R. Jordan and F. J. O’Brien, advertis- 
ing director. 








Reliance Managers’ Conference 


PITTSBURGH—Reliance Life’s east- 
ern division and home office division 
managers and their assistants held a 
three-day conference at the home office. 
Sessions, which were called to discuss 
recruiting and selling under present war- 
time conditions, were under the direction 
of Agency Vice- president H. T. Burnett 
and Glenn Lamar, superintendent of 
southern agencies. 


Managers who attended were: Jordan 


LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Conn. General 
Newark Change 


Connecticut General Life has ap- 
pointed R. Barry Greene as manager at 
a gs 

Mr. Greene, a native of Passaic, N. J., 
was graduated from Taft School and 
Harvard business school. He spent the 
next 12 years in the wholesale business, 
and previous to entering the life insur- 
ance field he was treasurer and director 
of the Orkil Electric Company, Hart- 
ford. In 1939 Mr. Green sold his inter- 





BARRY GREENE 


R. 


est in that company and joined the home 
office agency of Connecticut General as 
a life producer. 

During his first year in the business 
Mr. Greene made an outstanding record 
of qualifying for membership in both the 
President’s and the Vice-President’s 
Clubs. He was the leading qualifier for 
the Vice-President’s Club, open only to 
first year men. Mr. Greene has qualified 
for the President’s Club in each of the 
three years he has been in the business. 
In 1941 he was appointed assistant man- 
ager of the home office agency. 

W. H. Barber, who was Newark 
manager, has become associated with the 
sales planning division of Home Life at 
the New York head office. 


Boettner Handles Lockwood 
Agency for Duration 


Home Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Joseph E. Boettner as acting 

agency manager of the Lockwood 
agency in Philadelphia. Joseph E. 
Lockwood, general agent, now a lieu- 
tenant commander in the navy, is on 
leave of absence and at present is, tour- 
ing south Pacific naval air bases. 

The new acting manager while han- 
dling agency affairs for Lieutenant 
Commander Lockwood will build a unit 
of his own in anticipation of the addi- 
tion of a third agency office for Home 
Life in Philadelphia. Mr. Boettner be- 
gan in life insurance with Penn Mutual 
as a clerk at the home office. Later he 
became an agent and then went into 








Gauthier, Philadelphia; Harold Beckley, 
Harrisburg; Frank Vesser and Assistant 
Manager R. H. Gennett, St. Louis; H. 
P. Savage and Assistant Manager L. W. 
Brown, Jr., Baltimore; C. L. Cox, Los 
Angeles; Supervisor N. J. Nelson of the 
Pacific Coast; E. E. Keller, San Fran- 
cisco; L. H. Feder and Assistant Mana- 
ger H. R. Hostettler, Cleveland; J. P. 
Troop and Assistant Manager S. J. Gold- 
berg, Minneapolis; R. C. O’Connor and 
Assistant Manager P. T. Seibert, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. and R. H. Wertz, 
Detroit. 


management work. For three years be- 
ginning in 1937, he was a member of 
the Stewart Smith agency of Connecti- 
cut General, specializing in estate plan- 
ning. Since 1940 he has been agency 
organizer in the Leonard agency of Mu- 
tual Life of New York. 

Mr. Boettner attended University of 
Pennsylvania and in 1934 qualified for 
the C. L. U. designation. 


Johnston and Booth Are 
Given Equitable Posts 


J. Denny Nelson, assistant agency 
manager of Equitable Society in St. 
eo and son of Agency Manager M. 
A. Nelson there, has gone into the serv- 
ice as an aviation cadet. Ralph E. John- 
ston, who has been an agent associated 
with Denny Nelson for some time, has 
been appointed in his place. 

\ ’, Weber, district manager at 
Muskogee, Okla., associated with the 
Homer Jamison agency of Oklahoma 
City, has entered the service as a cap- 
tain. He has been replaced by James 
D. Booth, Jr., who has been associated 
with Mr. Weber for 10 years. 





Cunningham New Syracuse 
Manager of Union Mutual 


William E. Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Syracuse agency 


of Union Mutual 
Life, succeeding 
Hugh L. Walker, 


who recently en- 
tered service. Mr. 
Cunningham, 
a graduate of Col- 
gate University, 
entered the busi- 
ness with Travel- 
ers and later be- 
came instructor in 
its training depart- 
ment. He _ served 
as assistant man- 
ager and later 
manager of Con- 
necticut General, and more recently has 
been general agent of Provident Mutual 
and then of Mutual Trust Life in Syra- 
cuse, 

He is a past president of the life un- 
derwriters and managers associations of 
Syracuse. 





W. E. Cunningham 





Moves Headquarters to Billings 


E. H. Trandum, manager of the Mon- 
tana and Wyoming agency of Bankers 
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of Des Moines, who has _ hereto- 
fore maintained headquarters at Hel- 
ena, Mont., is now moving to the Sta- 
pleton building at Billings. He will 
maintain a district office at Helena. 


Life 


Bostick Made Columbia Manager 


E. Davant Bostick, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager in Columbia, S. C., by 
Jefferson Standard Life. He succeeds 
Carlyle Gee, who has been transferred 
to the home office. Mr. Bostick has 
had long experience in life insurance. 
For several years he has represented 
Jefferson Standard in Columbia as su- 
pervisor. 


Pan-American Appointments 


Pan-American Life has appointed Mrs. 
W. G. Townsend district manager at 
Waycross, Ga., to succeed her husband, 
who died recently. She has been in close 
touch with field activities for a number 
of years and has assisted in agency office 
work. She is prominent in the various 
women’s organizations in her com- 
munity. 

George W. Winer has been appointed 
general agent at St. James, Mo. He has 
been in life insurance work since June, 
1938. 





Acacia Mutual Appointments 


Frank Doughty of Norfolk, Va., has 
been appointed manager of the Acacia 
Mutual Life at Mobile, Ala. Before 
going to Norfolk he was located at Au- 
gusta, Ga., in the cotton business. He 
was given a farewell luncheon by his 
associates at Norfolk. 

E. G. Conway, agent of Acacia Mu- 
tual Life at Sacramento, Cal., becomes 
manager at San Jose, Cal. He had six 
years experience in insurance selling 
before joining Acacia. He is a native 
of San Francisco. 


Dye to Wheeling for Travelers 


Garnett S. Dye has been appointed 
assistant manager of the life department 
of Travelers at Wheeling, W. Va. He 
has been serving as manager at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 








Travelers Advances Janney 

Charles T. Janney, group assistant at 
San Francisco for Travelers, has been 
appointed assistant district group super- 
visor for San Francisco and Oakland 
branch offices with headquarters in San 


COAST 


Hear Navy Cross Hero 


The Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of Los Angeles, wives and other 
guests to the number of 150 attended 
an open meeting and heard Com- 
mander C. M. Wassell of the navy tell 
of his experience in shepherding 10 
wounded navy men from Java to Aus- 
tralia. The feat won him the Navy 
Cross. 











Pontius On Coast Trip 


Calvin L, Pontius, assistant manager 
of agencies of Fidelity Mutual Life is 
on the Pacific Coast, conferring with 
W. J. Arnette, San Francisco manager, 
and H. J. Garretson, Los Angeles man- 
ager. Before returning to Philadelphia 
he will visit company agencies in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Start Parkinson Drive On Coast 


The Rudolph Wiedemann agency of 
Equitable Society in San Francisco, 
launched its “Par for Parkinson” cam- 
paign at a luncheon April 1. Hugo A. 
Bedeau spoke on “Will Business Meet 
the Post-War Conditions?” 


New Wyoming Deputy 


Frances Holmberg, formerly of the 
Farnsworth Agency, Riverton, Wyo., 
and later with the Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau in New Mexico 


NEWS ABOUT 


LIFE POLICIES 





N. Y. Savings Bank Mass. Mutual Makes 


Dividend Scale 


The dividend schedule which has been 
recommended for payment by New 
York savings banks on life policies 
which they issue during the year start- 
ing May 1, shows a slight increase in 
the aggregate over the present scale. 
The dividends, in general, will be in- 
creased at younger ages and decreased 
somewhat at older ages. Most savings 
banks life insurance policyholders, how- 
divi 


ever, will receive an increase in 
dends. 

The system under which the New 
York savings banks insurance is oper- 


ated provides for calculation and recom- 
mendation of a dividend schedule by the 
central body, but also allows directors 
of individual banks to decide whether 
they will pay the full schedule or only a 
portion of it. It is expected all member 
banks will adopt the full recommended 
schedule at April meetings of directors. 
The recommended schedule is: 


Ordinary Life 
-—Dividend End of—Y\ 
2 d 4 


Age Prems. 1 3 
Ly $13.73 $2.21 $2.96 $3.56 $3.96 
| a er 14.97 2.27 3.02 3.62 4.02 
| a ree 16.49 2.34 3.09 3.69 4.09 
25. 18.39 2.43 3.18 3.78 4.18 
Ue. 20.82 2.54 3.29 3.89 4.29 
re 23.96 2.69 3.44 4.04 4.44 
| ae: 28.07 2.88 3.63 4.23 4.63 
ee 33.58 3.14 3.89 4.49 4.89 
Ds wasiais 41.07 3.49 4.24 4.84 5.24 
BDisawsen 51.35 3.98 4.73 5.33 5.73 
ES 65.61 4.65 5.40 6.00 6.40 
Cisse a8 85.59 5.59 6.34 6.94 7.34 
20 Payment Life 
| re” $23.04 $2.65 $3.40 $4.00 $4.40 
5 ee 24.51 2.71 3.46 4.06 4.46 
| ee 26.26 2.80 3.55 4.15 4.55 
Bors 28.33 2.89 3.64 4.24 4.64 
BOs wee 30.80 3.01 3.76 4.36 4.76 
35.. 33.78 3.15 3.90 4.50 4.90 
| ee 37.47 3.32 4.07 4.67 5.07 
BS wisn ices 42.18 3.55 4.30 4.90 5.30 
<  ee 48.45 3.84 4.59 5.19 5.59 
er 57.09 4.25 5.00 5.60 6.00 
SU bikes 69.36 4.83 5.58 6.18 6.58 
| ae 7.35 5.67 6.42 7.02 7.42 
Paid-up at 65 
1D nena $14.26 $2.23 $2.98 $3.58 $3.98 
lOik snes 15.68 2.30 3.05 3.65 4.05 
1 ee 17.49 2.38 3.18 3.73 4.13 
Die 556 ing 19.82 2.49 3.24 3.84 4.24 
BU 5stbes 22.92 2.64 3.39 3.99 4.39 
| 27.14 2.84 3.59 4.19 4.59 
B05 ose es 33.14 3.12 3.87 4.47 4.87 
RS 42.18 3.55 4.30 4.90 5.30 
BAD ss uase 57.09 4.25 5.00 5.60 6.00 
| eros 85.85 5.60 6.35 6.95 7.35 
ae aris oer a ee areas 
eee 
Endowment Age 65 
TD winte-sioe $15.55 $2.29 $3.04 $3. $4.04 
ee 17.28 2.37 3.12 3.72 4.12 
BD. 6 acces 19.50 2.48 3.23 3.83 4.23 
25. 22.39 2.61 3.36 3.96 4.36 
ee 26.23 2.80 3.55 4.15 4.55 
Sos cases 31.52 3.04 3.79 4.39 4.79 
a 39.10 3.40 4.15 4.75 5.15 
eee 50.64 3.95 4.70 5.30 5.70 
Be ccaceeuee 69.92 4.85 5.60 6.20 6.60 
{SS 107.91 6.64 7.89 7.99 8.39 
Mikes a ee!s oe ae eres rates Soe 
DBs <a 
20 Year Endowment 
= Saar aes ee: er SS: eet eee 
DS sii ses 9he 45.83 3.72 4.47 5.07 5.47 
1 A 46.01 3.73 4.48 5.08 5.48 
25. 46.28 3.74 4.49 5.09 5.49 
ae 46.68 3.76 4.51 5.11 5.51 
See 7.36 3.79 4.54 5.14 5.54 
| ame 48.52 3.85 4.60 5.20 5.60 
Bb. casas 50.64 3.95 4.70 5.30 5.70 
3 ea 54.38 4.12 4.87 5.47 5.87 
BO, sce 60.75 4.42 5.17 Se Wy 6 6.17 
eS 71.23 4.91 5.66 6.26 6.66 
BB ies inne 88.01 5.71 6.46 7.06 7.46 
5 Year Term 

” bane ees ree) eee erie lars 
Dooce eseoe see eee eee eee eee 
, eee 9.40 1.92 2.67 3.27 3.67 
25. 9.74 1.96 2.71 3.31 3.71 
BY pias 25 '% 10.21 2.00 2.75 8.35 3.15 
ee 10.93 2.07 2.82 3.42 $82 
SES 12.10 2.18 2.93 3.53 3.93 
ee 14.13 2.36 3.11 3.71 4.11 
( See 18.00 2.72 3.47 4.07 4.47 
Bis iets 24.79 3.36 4.11 4.71 5.11 
_, ee 36.13 4.41 5.16 5.76 6.16 
Bore adits a ae oe pak ae 
and Cheyenne, has been appointed 
deputy insurance commissioner ot 


Wyoming. 


Interest Changes 


The impression was generally cre- 
ated by the heading on a news article 
last week that Massachusetts Mutual 
has gone to a 244% reserve basis for 
all new issue, although the body of the 
article stated the company had changed 
the interest basis in income options in 
the policy to 244%. This change natur- 
ally affects the purchase prices of con- 
tracts producing income. 

Revised premium rates and new set- 
tlement options for individual policies 
and existing pension trust plans on lives 
of new participants or to cover in- 
creases in salary on lives of present 
participants will apply on applications 
postmarked on or after May 1. The 
change will not necessarily affect the 
actual interest paid, this currently being 
34%. 

Under options C, E and F, in which 
incomes now are computed at 3% 
whereas revised computations are based 
on 214%, in event of payee’s death dur- 
ing the stipulated period the balance of 
unpaid stipulated instalments will be 
commuted at 2%%. 

Under option C, monthly income per 
$1,000 of proceeds, monthly income 
(male) age 30, no years certain, on the 
old basis was $3.55 and on the new 
is $3.27; 40, $4.05 and $3.79, respec- 
tively; 50, $4.84 and $4.61, 60, $6.14 and 
$5.97. For 10 years stipulated for the 
same ages the income on the old and 
new bases respectively is: $3.54 and 
$3.26; $4.02 and $3.76; $4.74 and $4.50; 
$5.80 and $5.61. For 20 years stipulated: 
$3.49 and $3.22; $3.90 and $3.64; $4.42 
and $4.18; $4.98 and $4.75. 

Premium rates under retirement in- 
come and special retirement income poli- 
cies have been increased, but with corre- 
sponding increase in maturity values per 
$10 monthly income, and non-forfeiture 
values and dividends also slightly higher 
than on the old basis. The retirement 
income at age 60, $1,000 face amount, 
$10 monthly income, male, has annual 
premiums for the old and the new basis: 
Age 25, $37.88, $38.84; 35, $58.79, $60.43; 
45, $109.40, $112.73; income at 65; age 
25, $30.04, $30.55, 35, $43.79, $44.66; 45, 
$72.68, $74.27; 55, $160.08, $164.03. Cash 
value at maturity for income at 60, 
male, $1,000 face amount, is $1,724 on 
the old basis and $1,784 on the new; 
income at 65, $1,543 old and $1,587 new. 

Since the present retirement annuities 
are based on 214% interest prior to 


retirement date it was not necessary to 
adjust cash values and dividends per 
$100 of annual premium, but similar to 
retirement contracts the amount of in- 
come available on retirement has been 
readjusted to the 214%4% interest basis 
thus producing lower incomes per $100 
of annual premium. Commuted values 
of unpaid stipulated instalments and 
interest dividends are increased as with 
optional settlements. 

The life policy with elective settle- 
ments and retirement income at 50 forms 
are being withdrawn as of May 1. 





Guardian Broadens Its 
Nonmedical Rules 


Guardian Life has increased follow- 
ing underwriting changes _ effective 
April 1: the limit for non-medical busi- 
ness to $5,000 for risks through age 35 
(for ages 36-40 the limit remains 
$3,000). 

Applications for the “family guar- 


dian” policy will be considered on non- 
medical basis. An applicant who has 
had the company’s previous limit 
on non-medical but has since been is- 
sued a standard Guardian policy after 
an examination made _ within three 
years, now will be considered for $5,000 
additional non-medical insurance  sub- 
ject to age qualification above. 

The underwriting policy with respect 
to the non-medical privilege thus ap- 
plies to all ages from 4-to-40 inclusive; 
and in effect from age 0, as from ages 
0-to-3 only a short medical inspection 
is required. Married women who are 
self-supporting in gainful employment 
outside the home in a non-ratable oc- 
cupation as well as self-supporting un- 
married women also are considered on 
non-medical basis. 

Premium waiver benefit will be con- 
sidered for unmarried, self-supporting 
female risks engaged in gainful occupa- 
tion outside the home. In certain cases 
married women employed on permanent 
basis and for at least one year will be 
considered for premium waiver. Disabil- 
ity rider on female risks hereafter will 
not be terminated upon marriage. All 
disability riders will provide three-year 
contestable period, a limitation which 
has been in effect for some time in 
New York state and now has been 
made uniform for all states. 





Liberalize War Clause Rules 


Atlantic Life is now applying its war 
clause only to contracts issued to male 
and female applicants between the ages 
of 16 and 44. However, the manage- 
ment states that changes in the opera- 
tion of the selective service act may 
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make future adjustments necessary. The 
war clauses will be applied to all policies 
issued to members of the armed forces 
regardless of age and an aviation exclu- 
sion rider will be included in all policies. 

Atlantic Life announces that on senior 
vear medical students and interns in hos- 
pitals who are reserve officers, applica- 
tions will be considered not to exceed 
$10,000 on a two-year initial term plan. 
However, the practice of issuing only 
permanent forms to other members of 
the armed forces will be continued. 

Atlantic Life will issue its accumulator 
policy again as soon as rates and values 
can be calculated and policy forms 
printed. 





Penn Mutual Revises Its 
Juvenile Insurance 


Penn Mutual now is writing junior 
insurance from age 0 to age 16, with a 
death benefit of $100 the first year for 
ages under 1 and $200 for each succeed- 
ing year until the ultimate amount of 
$1,000 is reached at age 5. 

The child’s protection agreement may 
be added to provide waiver of premium 
at payor’s death prior to the child’s at- 
tained age 25. In the table below are 
premium rates for ages below 10; ages 
10 to 16 are carried with regular adult 
rates: 

End. 20 Ret. Ret. 


Ord. 20 at VF. Ine. Ine. 
Age Life Pay. 18 End. 60-F 65-M 
$ $ $ $ $ 

0 24.93 54.61 48.99 Fa ows 
1 24.74 58.26 49.09 eats eae 
3 24.50 66.34 47.78 eves eae 
4 .... 24.25 70.97 48.38 tenes pee 
5 14.50 24.01 47.95 22.49 18.34 
6 14.51 24.03 47.53 22.76 18.42 
7 14.56 24.06 47.29 23.15 18.61 
14.65 24.11 47.18 23.66 18.91 

9 14.78 24.18 47.19 24.25 19.28 





Extends Non Medical Plan 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance has lost 
48 medical examiners to the service and 
is meeting the lack of doctors by ex- 
tending the non-medical exception to 
ordinary policies up to $1,000. 








Expect 1,000 at N. Y. Seminar 


NEW YORK—Quite a few compa- 
nies are buying tickets for the annual 
seminar on economic trends to be run 
April 16 by the New York C.L.U. 
chapter. Present indications are that 
attendance will exceed 1,000, with both 
home office and field heavily repre- 
sented. 

Companies have already purchased 
several hundred tickets. Equitable So- 
ciety has taken 100, New York Life 70 
tickets, Metropolitan Life and Mutual 
75 each, and 50 for Mutual Bene- 
it. 

The seminar, to be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel will have as speak- 
ers Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president 
of Brookings Institution, Dr. Samuel 
H. Slichter, Lamont University profes- 
sor at Harvard, Dr. Alan Valentine, 
president of the University of Roches- 
ter, and Dr, James H. S. Bossard, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania. “Post-War Horizons” 
is the theme. 


Banker Is Chicago Speaker 


Lynn Lloyd, vice-president trust de- 
partment Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, will speak April 9, at the 
monthly meeting of the Chicago Chap- 
ter of C. L. U. on “The Functions of 
a Trust Company,’ and conduct an 
open forum. H. G. Walter, Stumes & 
Loeb agency Penn Mutual, president, 
will appoint a nominating committee. 
C. E. Smith, Hobart & Oates agency 
Northwestern Mutual Life, is  vice- 
president. 





N. Y. Banker Newark Speaker 


The Life Insurance & Trust Council 
of Northern New Jersey will hold a din- 
ner-meeting in Newark April 29. The 
speaker will be E. B. Landis, trust of- 
ficer of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York City. This will be the last 
meeting of the season. 





Moves Headquarters 
to Harrisburg, Pa. 

William S. Tiffany, manager for cen- 
tral and northeastern Pennsylvania of 


Prudential, has moved his headquarters 
from Scranton to the Payne-Shoemaker 








W. S. Tiffany 


building in Harrisburg. An open house 
was held at the new location. The 
branch office will be retained in Scran- 
ton. Mr. Tiffany also has offices in 
Wilkes-Barre and Williamsport. He is 
president of the Pennsylvania State Life 
Underwriters Association and _ past 
president of the Scranton Life Under- 
writers. 





Honor Columbus Agents 

The Columbus agency of Connecticut 
General Life, of which Fred M. Exline 
is manager, gave a dinner in honor of 
C. R. Garvin, G. J. C. Smith and D. L. 
Woltz, who have been with the agency 
29, 22 and five years respectively. The 
home office and other Ohio agencies 
were represented. 





Take Part in Observance 


Agents in Peoria, IIl., office of Metro- 
politan Life joined in the nationwide 
observance of the company’s 75th an- 
niversary recently by listening to a radio 
broadcast and cutting a birthday cake. 
Joining in the local celebration, and 
listed with the number of years each has 
been with the company, were: E. R. 
Lehman, district manager, 27; E. E. 
Kohler, 36 (retired); Emmett Goddard, 
assistant manager; Sam Berkman, local 
agent, 43; Clarence Ivers, assistant man- 
ager; E. G. Werner, 38 (retired); Harry 
LaHood, assistant manager; Frank 
Chapman, 29, local agent; William Herr- 
mann, 24, and William Raetz, 37 (re- 
tired). 





Campaign Honors Chipman 
The Columbus agency of Equitable 


Society put on a one-day campaign in ; 


honor of Harry Chipman, manager, who 
has just completed 27 years with the 
company. His office staff presented him 
a bouquet and he received the congratu- 
lations of many friends. 





Cochran in Philadelphia 


Business written by Acacia Mutual 
Life now is running 35% ahead of last 
year, Tod Cochran, assistant to the field 
vice-president, declared at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia agency, Joseph 
Barbeau, manager of Acacia in Wash- 
ington, D. C., also spoke. A 20-year 
service pin was presented to Wilton 
Wesner, Philadelphia agent. Jesse Black 
is Philadelphia manager. 


LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 19 


Toward a Fifth. Freedom 


A well known columnist proposes a Fifth 
Freedom—Freedom from Ignorance. ‘Tis a 
large order, but a magnificent objective; for it 
is conceivable that all other Freedoms would 
thrive automatically, if Ignorance could be 
stamped out. 


At any rate, the idea is a colossal challenge 
to life insurance, an institution whose services 
are so uniquely and so extensively geared to 
the elimination of earth’s supreme evil. 
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Traces Gains of 
Life Insurance in 
Public Esteem 


C. Petrus Peterson, member of the 
Nebraska legislature and general coun- 
sel of Bankers Life of Nebraska, de- 
clared that the attitude of the legisla- 
ture is much more favorable towards 
life insurance today than it was when 
he was formerly in the legislature in 
1917-1919. He addressed a meeting of 
the Lincoln Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. He also stated that there is 
greater cooperation and more friendli- 
ness between domestic and foreign in- 
surers, The public attitude toward life 
insurance is much more favorable and 
he attributed this to the fact that life 
insurance was ahead of other busi- 
nesses in adopting a service attitude 
towards the public. 

Despite the fact that life company 
management largely has no financial in- 














C. PETRUS PETERSON 


terest in the company except for sala- 
ries which are subject at any time to 
termination it has voluntarily over the 
years operated the companies in the 
best interests of policyholders. 


Value of the Dollar 


Mr. Peterson made interesting com- 
ment on the value of the dollar. In the 
past, he declared, a dollar was comp- 
arable to a warehouse receipt for a 
small piece of gold which was supposed 
to be stored in the warehouse although 
there was never enough gold to cover 
all the receipts that were out. Now a 
dollar is a ticket entitling the holder to 
a share in the future economic power 
of the American people, which is seem- 
ingly limitless. He made the analogy 
of a theater selling tickets to the pub- 
lic. As long as there are seats the 


ticket seller is justified in selling tick- 
ets. The only danger is that there 
might be more tickets sold than there 
would be seats. Mr. Peterson feels 
that the United States is not going to 
sell more tickets than there are seats. 
The value of the dollar is now based 
on the future economic power of the 
American people and it is probably a 
better dollar than the old warehouse 
receipt was. 

D. A. Campbell, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, Lincoln, was in charge as _ vice- 
president of the Lincoln Life Under- 
writers Association. He has_ taken 
over the duties from Merle Loder, Mu- 
tual Life, former president, who has 
moved to Omaha as agency organizer 
for his company. Jack Von Gillern, 
Security Mutual Life of Nebraska, 
membership chairman, stated 11 mem- 
bers are in the armed services. Mr. 
Peterson was introduced by R. R. Frey, 
home office manager for Bankers of 


Nebraska. 





Beckers New President of 
South Dakota Association 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Martin J. 
Beckers, Equitable Society, Rapid City, 
was elected president of the South Da- 
kota Association of Life Underwriters 
at the annual meeting here. Guy P. 
Hansen, Equitable Society, Mitchell, is 
first vice-president; Lynn P. Zenner, 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, Sioux Falls, 
second vice-president, and Guy H. 
French, New York Life, Sioux Falls, 
secretary-treasurer. The state officers 
and president of the local associations 
will serve as directors. 

Grant Taggart, president of the Na- 
tional association, told of the war serv- 
ice of life insurance salesmen. 

W. J. Lucas, New York Life, Mit- 
chell, discussed selling insurance to 
farmers under war conditions, and Rab- 
bi K. Richter, pastor of Mt. Zion con- 
gregation, spoke on “Europe Today and 
Tomorrow.” About 100 attended. 

At a luncheon session, C. W. Poole, 
Equitable Society, Aberdeen, retiring 
state president, reported on the mid- 
year meeting of the National associa- 
tion. Mayor C. M. Writfield of Sioux 
Falls gave the address of welcome and 
A. W. Palm, Huron, past president of 
the state association, responded. 





Northern California Sales 
Congress Scheduled 
SAN FRANCISCO—“War and How 


to Meet its Problems” will be con- 
sidered at the annual Northern Califor- 
nia Sales Conference here April 15 
sponsored by the San Francisco, Oak- 
land-East Bay and other local associa- 
tions. R, Edwin Wood, San Francisco 
manager Phoenix Mutual Life, is gen- 
eral chairman, with Harold R. Break- 
enridge, Oakland, general agent Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, as co-chairman. 
“Taxes, Taxes and More Taxes,” will 
be discussed by Samuel L. Coombs, 
Equitable Society, Oakland. H. Ken- 
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neth Cassidy, San Francisco, general 
agent Pacific Mutual Life, and presi- 
dent California association, ‘will talk on 

“What Are We Fighting For?” “Sell- 
ing Life Insurance Under Wartime 
Conditions” will be covered by Clifford 
Henderson, San Francisco, manager 
Prudential. Isaac S. Kibrick, Boston, 
home office agency assistant New York 
Life, will discuss “Rising to the Chal- 
lenge of Wartime.” 

“Quarter Million Round Table” of the 
San Francisco association will present a 

‘Bombing the Opposition” session with 
sso Coryell, Mutual Life, chairman, 
presiding, assisted by G. M. Allen, Pa- 
cific Mutual, Oakland; Mrs. B. M. Ash- 
ton, Connecticut General, Salinas; Erle 
Collins, New York Life; E. T. Golden, 
New York Life; H. N. Graubart, Met- 
ropolitan; E. E. Raymond, Equitable 
Society; E. T. Stabruck, Provident Mu- 
tual, all of San Francisco. 

“Financial Stability During and After 
the War” will be discussed by Dr. 
Glenn T. Hoover, professor of eco- 
nomics Mills College. 

Ron Stever, Pasadena, general agent 
Equitable Society and chairman Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, will speak on 
“Production Trends—Big and Little.” 

Ernest Ingold, president San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, will close 
with an address: “The Peddler Looks 
Forward.” 

A “get-together” luncheon will be 
held in charge of Gilbert Ball, Cali- 
fornia-Western States, San Francisco, 
and Ted Dreyer, Pacific Mutual, Oak- 
land. 





Six-Day Wartime Sales 
Institute in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES—A life insurance 
wartime institute is being sponsored 
here April 12-17 by the Life Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles and other organi- 
zations. Roy Ray Roberts, State Mutual, 
National association educational com- 
mittee chairman, will call the sessions to 
order. Hilbert Rust, R. & R. Service, 
will be dean and will speak at each 
session. The themes for each session 
and other speakers are: 

April 12, “The Place of Life Insur- 
ance in a War Economy,” Walter G. 
Gastil, Connecticut General. 

April 13, “Locating Today’s Best 
Buying Market,” John W. Yates, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; Edward Choate, New 
England Mutual; V. John Krehbiel, 
Aetna Life; Russell L. Ray, Prudential; 
George R. Whitney, Occidental. 

April 14, “Meeting the Objections of 
the War-Disturbed Prospect,” Fred A. 
McMaster, Ohio National; Frank N. 
Nathan, New York Life; Henry W. 
Persons, Mutual Life N. Y.; John W. 
Nicks, Metropolitan; Alan Silverman, 
John Hancock Mutual; Troy M. Ziglar, 
Prudential. 

April 15, “The Technique of the 
Home Interview,” J. Baxter Jouvenat, 
Jr., Connecticut Mutual; Reed W. Brin- 
ton, New York Life. 


“The Effective Use of the Tele- 
phone,” Erle T. Gilbert, Pacific Mu- 
tual. 


April 16, “A Study of Women as Life 
Insurance Buyers,” Isabel L. Daugh- 
erty, Pacific Mutual; Leonore A. Walsh, 
Aetna Life; Edward N. Johns, John 
Hancock Mutual; Walter L. McKee, 
Connecticut General; Daniel M. Brig- 
ham, Northwestern Mutual. 

April 17, “The Sales Problems Cre- 
ated by the New Tax Laws,” Marvin 
Sherman and Ron Stever, Equitable So- 
ciety. “Organizing for Effective Field 
Work Under Current Conditions,” 
Harold S. Parsons, Travelers. 





Tentative Program for 


Hartford Congress 


Paul Speicher, R. & R. Service, and 
Judd C. Benson, Cincinnati manager of 
Union Central Life, are among speakers 
who will address the sales congress of 
the Connecticut Association of Life Un- 
derwriters April 30 in the Connecticut 
General auditorium, Hartford. Benson 
has had 19 years life insurance sales ex- 


perience. He is a trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, presi- 
dent Ohio association, and vice-president 
Cincinnati association and trustee Gen- 
eral Agents Association of Cincinnati. 
Also on the program are S. T. What- 
ley, vice-president Aetna Life, and 
Wallace M. Watson, Connecticut Mutual 
general agent at Boston. Frank B. Al- 
berts, congress chairman, is making ar- 
rangements for a fifth speaker. 





Peoria Association Lays 
Plans for Annual Rally 


James W. Ross and Charles C. Luce, 
will be honored by the Peoria (Ill.) As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, at a 
dinner April 15 at which Insurance Di- 
rector Jones of Illinois will be the main 
speaker. He will talk on insurance as 
affected by present conditions. 

Messrs. Ross and Luce are being 
honored in recognition of their new posi- 
tions. The former, a Mutual Benefit 
agent at Peoria, has gone with the in- 
surance department. He was association 
secretary several years ago. Mr. Luce, 
manager Retail Credit, is being trans- 
ferred to Indianapolis L. R. Sams, Chi- 
cago, district manager Retail Credit, also 
will talk. 

Mr. Luce’s successor, O. F. 
will be introduced. 

A nominating committee to draft a 
new slate for the annual election June 
17 will be selected. 

The regular meeting May 20 will be 
sponsored by the Peoria C.L.U. chapter. 
The speaker will be Robert F. Spindell 
of Spindell-Millett Service, Chicago. A 
seminar will follow. 

Arthur C. Horrocks, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., will speak at 
the annual meeting. Other luncheon 
clubs will be invited to attend. 


Hewlett, 





Start Illinois Honor Roll 

The Illinois Association of Life Under- 
writers has initiated a “Membership 
Honor Roll” in its monthly bulletin, in 
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which it will list the standings every 


CHICAGO 





will finally be inducted in some sort of 


City Accident & Health Club, Dr. H. H. 
Unger said a marked liberalization in 


month based on reports made to the service. Altogether the pot is kept boil- 

state association office. The total mem- ing. accident insurance underwriting may be 
bership so far is 586 compared to 2,755 Life companies take the position that expected. The business has been profita- 
in 1942. The honor roll is on a paid TWO ORGANIZATIONS MEET it is unfortunate that these various state- ble to the companies and some of the 
basis. ments are made until something definite larger companies have already liberalized 


Northern New Jersey—At a meeting 
April 16 in conjunction with the last of 
a series of eight lectures under the aus- 
pices of the association, Paul Speicher, 
R. & R. Service, will speak on “Looking 
into the Future with Life Insurance.” 

Buffalo—Russel H. Moore, general 
agent Ohio National Life, Lansing, 
Mich., will address the luncheon meeting 





E. E. Besser, Jr., general agent Lin- 
coln National Life, Chicago, spoke be- 
fore the Life Agency Supervisors at a 
luncheon meeting. He presented his 
ideas on analyzing agency results, a 
field to which he has devoted much 
thought. Mr. Besser has been publicized 
in this connection in “Managers Maga- 
zine” of the Sales Research Bureau. 

Lt. David Zimmerman of the navy 


is decided upon. It keeps those in the 
business in a state of uncertainty as to 
their positions. Furthermore, it has a 
vital effect on the sale of life insurance. 
There is much criticism of these con- 
flicting announcements coming from the 
manpower department. 


INSURANCE SOCIETY NOMINATIONS 
The nominating committee of the In- 


their underwriting practices. For ex- 
ample, some companies will now accept 
diabetics and also prospects having a 
heart condition provided there is no 
death benefit. Dr. Unger and Dr. W. H. 
Miller answered numerous questions on 
underwriting problems. 


Complications on Back Injuries 
A type of injury that is receiving much 
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congress and state meeting April 16-17. 

Kankakee, Ill.—C. F. Cravens, educa- 
tional director Continental Assurance, 
spoke on social legislation and its effect 
on life insurance sales. 

Ottawa (La Salle Co.), 
of the March meeting was a phono- 
graphic presentation of remarks by 
prominent insurance men on current 
subjects, such as problems arising from 
gasoline rationing, with their practical 
suggestions on solving them. 

Rock River (Sterling), Ill.—A discus- 
sion of the social security act was held 
and of the war bond campaign. A Ster- 
ling attorney will speak on wills at the 
next meeting. 

Mobile, Ala.—Twenty new members 
were introduced at the monthly meeting. 
Palmer Pillans, Mobile attorney, spoke 
on the kinship between the attorney and 
life agent in handling a client’s affairs. 
At a special meeting a few days previous 
Judd C. Benson, Union Central, Cincin- 
nati, N. A. L. U. trustee, spoke in the in- 
terest of the war bond drive. 

Fargo—The North Dakota state asso- 
ciation held a luncheon meeting with 
Grant Taggart as the guest speaker. 
An attendance of 150 broke all records 
in North Dakota meetings. Mr. Taggart 
complimented the association on its 17% 
increase in membership. H. O. Anderson, 
president, presided. 








For motivating stories and how to use 
them get “The Heart Decides.” By 
Brownold. $1. Order from National Un- 
derwriter. 


conclusion that much time, energy and 
expense are involved in recruiting. 

They advise, therefore, their manag- 
ers to get into the brokerage field be- 
cause they believe that this is the line 
of least resistance. The selective draft 
rules are changed from time to time ana 
people are uncertain as to their status 
and what might happen. Therefore it 
seems unwise to take on anybody phys- 
ically fit who is under 45 years of age. 
In case the manager or general agent 
has been in the personal production 
field himself his superiors are urging 
him to devote far more time to personal 
work. He at least will be able to bring 
ina saend amount of business. 


NEW YORK — 





CONFLICTING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Life insurance people find that men 
in the field are’ very much disturbed 
due to the publicity given by Paul V. 
McNutt’s office in Washington relative 
to the status of people under 45 years, 
for example. Sometimes a statement is 
made in the papers that seems to indi- 
cate that men above 38 will not be 
disturbed and then that is overthrown 
later by another report that these men 





GALESBURG 


city by Edward Bok. 


A center of transportation, agricul- 
ture and education, called an ideal 
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Life 


of companies, visited the New York city 
office of the New York department this 
week. 


ACCIDENT 


Liberalization Seen 


in Underwriting 


NEW YORK—In speaking at a ques- 
tion and answer discussion on medical 
problems of accident and health under- 
writing at a meeting of the New York 











demonstration of a cardiograph and the 
taking of blood pressure, the patient be- 
ing Chris Lee of Columbian National; 
also x-rays showing various sized hearts. 

Dr. Crawford urged careful medical 
check of insurance risks, warning the 
companies that great and unnecessary 
losses are to be expected if they dis- 
regard fundamental rules of risk selec- 
tion in the medical field, particularly in 
view of fluctuating social and economic 
conditions. 

He said new agents must be educated 
to careful preliminary selection of pros- 
pects, especially among defense workers, 
who are subject to increasing accident 
and health hazards because of long hours 
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of work, strain of speed in production, 
and general social disruption because of 
war conditions. 

. hoe was a question period after the 
talk. 


Cooperative Medical Plan 


Proposed by La Guardia 


NEW YORK—: Accident and health 
men are interested in the proposal of 
Mayor LaGuardia for a cooperative 
medical and surgical insurance plan that 
would meet such needs for the income 
group just above the charity class, but are 
awaiting announcement of details of the 
plan. In his regular weekly radio broad- 
cast, Mr. LaGuardia said he would ap- 
point a committee to work out such a 
plan for people between the highest and 
lowest income groups who are not al- 
ready provided for through private serv- 
ices and low-cost public facilities. 

Professional services would be fur- 
nished through a panel of physicians, 
each assuming an additional load of cases 
so that after the war physicians return- 
ing from military assignments would be 
able to take part in the plan as they 
were demobilized. 

Winslow Carlton, executive director of 
Group Health Cooperative, has pledged 
cooperation in working out the program. 


FRATERNALS 


Show Lutheran Brotherhood 
in Sound Condition 


Lutheran Brotherhood’s regular tri- 
ennial convention examination showed 
it was in excellent financial condition, 
according to the examiners’ report. 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska and Montana participated in 
the examination. 

“We find that the society is in a 
sound financial condition,” the examin- 
ers found. “Surplus is ample i in compari- 
son with liabilities. Mortality experience 
has been favorable, interest earnings 
very good in comparison with current 
yields on sound investments, and ex- 
penses are low. Consequently the so- 
ciety is able to pay dividends which 
result in a relatively low net cost. In 
our opinion the society is efficiently 
managed.” 

The report indicated the society had 
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set up its assets on a conservative basis 
with ample provision for liabilities 
which would permit a surplus in ex- 
cess of that claimed. A comparison of 
this report with that of three years ago 
shows that in the three year period the 
society increased insurance in force 
29%, assets 53% and surplus 52%. 





Comstock and Ridgeway Are 
Advanced by Society 


M. L. Ridgeway, assistant secretary 
of Equitable Reserve, has’ been pro- 
moted to secretary with the advance- 
ment of Secretary G. A. Comstock to 
vice-president. Mr. Comstock was 
forced to relinquish some of his secre- 
tarial duties during the last year be- 
cause of the condition of his health. He 
has been an important factor in the so- 
ciety for 40 years, having been one of 
the incorporators of the Fraternal Re- 
serve Association of Oshkosh, Wis., in 
1902 which in 1930 merged with Equi- 
table Fraternal Union of Neenah to 
form the present Equitable Reserve. 
He was supreme secretary of the Osh- 
kosh society and continued in that ca- 
pacity following the merger. 

Mr. Ridgeway formerly was con- 
nected with the old Cedar Rapids Life 
of Cedar Rapids, Ia., going with Equi- 
table Reserve in 1937 and being named 
assistant secretary in 1938. He has as- 
sisted Mr. Comstock in the secretarial 
work since that time. 


Uses All Advertisements 
to Push War Bonds 


The Treasury has sent a certificate of 
appreciation to Royal Neighbors, Rock 
Island, Ill., in recognition of the so- 
ciety’s program of devoting all its ad- 
vertising space for duration to pro- 





moting the sale of war bonds and 
stamps. 
The citation, signed by Secretary 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., in part reads: 
“In appreciation to Royal Neighbors of 
America for patriotic cooperation with 
the nation’s war bond program through 
advertising.” Royal Neighbor advertise- 
ments with the war bond theme are ap- 
pearing in THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 
and also in newspaper and several na- 
tional fraternal magazines. 

The decision on this policy was made 
by the society’s officials in November, 
exemplifying patriotic principles the so- 
ciety has practiced for 48 years. 





Nelson C. Pratt, 80, for many years a 
special attorney for Modern Woodmen of 
America, who represented the society in 
a number of important cases, died at his 
home in Omaha. 


RECORDS 


Security Mutual, N. Y.—March paid- 
for exceeded any March for 14 years and 
was the largest of any month except one 
in the last five years. This proves that 
life insurance is sold in war times and 
in income tax month if the effort is ex- 
pended, according to Elson Mable, su- 
perintendent of agencies. 

Equitable Life of Iowa—Paid for 
production in March exceeded that of 
any March since 1929. March was 
oo s month honoring F. W. Hub- 
De. 

The paid volume, including both life 
insurance and annuities, was $10,548,390, 
a gain of $4,739,537, or 81.6% over 
March, 1942. It was the third best 
March in history. 

New paid business for the first three 
months of 1943, including both life in- 
surance and annuities, now stands at 
$23,157,848, a gain over the first quar- 
ter of 1942 of $7,979,527, or 52.6%. 
Gains have been recorded in each of 
the first three months, resulting in the 
highest volume for the first quarter of 
any year since 1930. 

Leading agencies in March were 
Philadelphia, New York and Harris- 
burg in the east; Los Angeles, Seattle 
and Portland on the coast, and Chicago. 
(Nelson), Kansas City, Des Moines and 











Cleveland in the middle west. Personal 
production leaders were H. J. Miller and 
A. Freeman Mason, Philadelphia; R. H. 
Sheldon, Los Angeles; W. T. Meisner, 
Chicago and Albert Rose, New York. 
Business Men’s Assurance Paid 
business in March increased 18% over 
last March, the 26th consecutive month 
of gain over the corresponding month 
of the preceding year. Sales for the 
quarter were 21% ahead of last year. 


Chart Has Wealth 
of Information 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








Values are given on 
as many as 12 or more policies, includ- 
ing the values at retirement ages. The 
dividend and cost showings are impor- 
tant because of the many recent changes. 


Much Valuable Information 


Other features of the new Little Gem 
include the details on juvenile insurance, 
industrial, annuities, savings bank insur- 
ance, and a broad exhibit of the financial 
and operating reports of some 225 com- 
panies shown for a four year period. All 
sections have been designed primarily 
to help the agent get favorable action by 
the prospect whether he needs to be sold 
the benefits of life insurance or is merely 
attempting to avoid a decision by stall- 
ing or injecting real or pretended com- 
petition. Close study has gone into each 
form of illustration to make it easy to 
understand and easy to use. 

The Little Gem covers more compa- 
nies than any book of its kind and has 
numerous exclusive features. 

Advance orders will be delivered 
shortly in sequence as ordered. Single 
copies sell at $2.50 each, three to five 
copies at $2.25 each and six or more at 
$2 each. All prices are based on the 
number of copies ordered for shipment 
at one time. Orders should be addressed 
to the Statistical Division, The National 
Underwriter Company, 420 East Fourth 
street, Cincinnati. 


Still Speculate on 
Appointment in New York 


The fact that Assemblyman Russell 
Wright of Watertown, whose name has 
consistently headed the list of rumored 
candidates for the vacant post of New 
York insurance superintendent, voted 
against Governor Dewey’s pet measure, 
the reappointment bill, has started fur- 
ther speculation as to who the new su- 
perintendent will be. 

The fact that the bill passed both 
houses—though only with much pres- 
sure from the governor—may be a fac- 
tor. It was reported in Albany that the 
governor was holding back appoint- 
ments to about a dozen important posts 
in order to make strategic use of 
them in lining up support for the re- 
appointment bill. 

Balanced against practical political 
considerations is Governor Dewey’s ap- 
parently sincere desire to get the best 
possible men to fill these important va- 
cant posts. Many legislators felt the 
bill was unconstitutional and if Mr. 
Wright opposed it on that ground or 
any other as a matter of principle it 
might well be that his refusal to vote 
for the bill raised his stock with the 
governor rather than killing his chances. 
Mr. Wright’s reputation is such as to 
rule out the possibility that he would 
vote for a measure he opposed on prin- 
ciple in order to obtain an appointment. 


portant contracts. 


Slum Clearance Amendments 


NEW YORK—Governor Dewey of 
New York has approved amendments 
to the law which was enacted last year 
to attract insurance company invest- 
ments in slum clearance housing proj- 
ects. One change sought by Metro- 
politan Life raises the period of tax ex- 
emption from 20 years to 25. The 
other requested by Mayor LaGuardia 
of New York limits the income of 
these projects to 6%, including amorti- 
zation. 
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Selling Life Insurance by 
Using Social Security Approach 


By JAMES A. HAWKINS 


Vice-president Midland Mutual 
Life 


Recently THe NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER carried an editorial in which life 
agents were urged to use the social se- 
curity approach. This editorial says 
that one should capitalize the social se- 
curity benefit for his prospects. Actu- 
ary C. O. Sullivan has given us a for- 
mula which will enable us to tell the 
prospect what the present cash value 
of his social security benefits are. 
While this formula does not pretend to 
be 100% accurate, it does give us a 
fairly accurate appraisal: 

Present val. of 

income during 

Depend. period Present value of each $10 
Pet. of monthly retirement 


ofall income starting at age 65 
Income if widow remains single 


Years of Pay- Wid. Pres. Wid. Pres. 
Income ments Age* Val. Age* Val. 
25 $400 Bente 

15 to 18... 80 30 450 50 $ 900 

10 to 14... 85 35 500 55 1100 

§ to 9... 90 40 600 60 1300 

Under 5... 95 45 700 65 1600 


*At death of husband. 


Example Is Given 
EXAMPLE: A husband dies at age 
35 who has paid social security tax on 


“child is 18, 15 years. 


$250 per month for the previous five 
years. His widow is 35, and he has a 
son, age 3. His primary benefit is $42 
monthly. His widow will receive 
$31.50 per month, or 75%, until the 
The child is also 
entitled to one-half the primary benefit 
or $21, total—$52.50 monthly for 180 
months, which equals $9,450, present 
value of which is 80% of the gross or 
$7,560. In addition to the above, if 
the widow remains single until 65, she 
will be entitled to $31.50 for life, start- 
ing at retirement age 65. Since the 
widow is now 55 years of age, the pres- 
ent value of the retirement benefit is 
approximately $1,575, or about $500 for 
each $10 of income. Total present 
value of social security benefits, $9,135. 

Use the company’s chart for “Pro- 
gramming Social Security Benefits” and 
then figure the present or discounted 
value of his social security. You now 
have a basis on which to work out a 
program to fill in the gaps. In the 
above case the widow has no income 
from age 50 to 65, and clearly the 
$52.50 is not sufficient to support the 
widow and the child during the school 
period. 

Too many agents name the gross 
payments as the present or discounted 
value of social security. 





Change in Work Habits Is Necessary 





Agents must change their habits in 
order to get more sales and commis- 
sion dollars per hour and per gallon of 
gasoline in the wartime economy, B. N. 
Woodson, assistant manager Sales Re- 
search Bureau, Hartford, declared in 
the closing session of ‘the Saturday 
Forum sponsored by the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. He 
urged agents not to consider the times 
as extraordinary but to look upon them 
as a “way of life.” 

“Let’s quit trying to hold our breath 
until the war ends,” Mr. Woodson said. 
“Planning helps the agent sell more of 
his working hours per year and lose 
fewer dollars through spoilage. Income 
is determined not only by value of 
hours. It is the product of the value 
per hour times the number of hours in 
selling. One agent may be worth $1 
an hour, Harry T. Wright and Lou 
Behr of Chicago may be worth $10 or 
$20 an hour.” 


Planning Is Paramount 


He said in modern life insurance sell- 
ing the first essential is intensive plan- 
ning. Second is the need for a zone 
system. Due to gas rationing automo- 
bile use must be considered. Work 
must be arranged by zones, mapping 
the zone available on foot from the of- 
fice, the nearby zones which must be 
reached by transportation but may be 
worked on foot, outlying zones which 
require transportation and probably 
would not profit the agent to give a 
full day’s work, and finally the zone of 
a circle around one’s home with the 
radius of a 10-minute walk. 

Mr. Woodson believes “work pegs” 
are important. These are the must calls 
which are appointments for second in- 
terviews, work in process such as calls 
on the ‘month’s best prospects or hot 
prospects from a prospect inventory; 
new prospects who should be seen; 
policyholder and nominator calls which 
are important. 

The third step is effective prospect- 


ing, which demands a proper correla- 
tion between prospecting and efficiency, 
sufficient number of prospects, proper 
percentage of probable buyers instead 
of possible buyers. There should be at 
least 300 new probable buyers each 
year or one every day. 


Eight Sources of Business 


He discussed the eight great sources 
of business today, which are: women, 
children, men under 38, war workers, 
doctors and dentists, business men and 
women, men of means, and the man 
over 40. 

The fourth step is to drive for in- 
terviews, which involves use of direct 
mail, best possible use of telephone, use 
of standard approach and going far- 
ther in the first interview, seeking into 
needs and showing how life insurance 
can solve them. He said agents must 
anticipate the great trio of objections 
today: taxes, bond purchases and high 
cost of living. The prospect cannot 
escape from the higher cost of living 
and the agent offers easier terms for 
meeting these. 

George L. Grimm, New England 
Mutual, presided in the first half of the 
session and George Huth, Provident 
Mutual, in the second half. J. H. Bren- 
nan, president Chicago association, 
spoke briefly. 





Prospect's “No” Is 
Only Signal He 


Needs to Know 


CLEVELAND—C. T. Burg, general 
sales manager Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Co., gave the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters Association some tips on 
selling. 

“You've got to expect the prospect to 
say ‘no,’” Mr. Burg pointed out. “That 
is the logical answer. The prospect 


doesn’t know what you have to offer but 
he does know that you are trying to 
sell him something and that it will cost 
him money. The lazy salesman takes 
‘no’ for an answer. The aggressive 
salesman takes the word to be ‘know,’ 
meaning a desire for more knowledge, 
and he carries on his presentation. 

“In order to sell you’ve got to instill 
in the mind of the buyer a desire to have 
what you are selling more than the 
money it takes to buy it. To sell suc- 
cessfully, you must demonstrate your 
product. 


Five Basic Requirements 


“The basic requirements for success- 
ful selling,’ he said, “are well known. 
They are (1) a knowledge of the prod- 
uct, (2) proper selling equipment, (3) 
prospects, (4) the right mental attitude, 
and (5) favorable outward appearance. 

“The ‘three bad bogeymen’ opposing 
success are inertia or laziness, pessi- 
mism, and delay. The antidote for in- 
ertia is work. Lazy people are always 
looking for a magic wand with which 
to make sales. The antidote for pessi- 
mism is optimism. It takes fewer 
muscles to smile than to frown. Chase 
away gloom and despair with enthusi- 
asm. The antidote for delay is immedi- 
ate action. It is too easy to put off 
things from day to day and week to 
week. Remember that prospects will 
buy insurance any day in the week if it 
is properly presented. So act now, do 
it today.” 


N. Y. Managers Seek Drastic 
Shift in Agent's Pay Basis 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


ward curve in national income since 
1905 and in fact kept on climbing after 
the national income dropped in 1929. 
However in the last decade the national 
income after dropping sharply began to 
climb whereas after a corresponding drop 
the production of new ordinary did not 
quite hold level with the point it reached 
after the sharp slump. Another chart 
showed the ratio of new ordinary paid 
for to insurance in force. This ranged 
from about 14 to 15% from 1905 to 1915, 
jumped to 22.5% in 1920, dropped back 
to 19.3% in 1925 while beginning with 
1930, when the percentage was 15.8%, 
it has dropped steadily until for 1942 it 
was 8.4%. The great preponderance of 
insurance in force over new business ac- 
centuates the service and conservation 
problem, Mr. Johannsen pointed out. 


INDUSTRIAL’S RISE 


Implying that industrial companies 
have adjusted themselves better to cur- 
rent marketing conditions than have the 
ordinary companies, Mr. Johannsen ex- 
hibited a chart which compared the new 
ordinary insurance paid for by weekly 
premium companies and by ordinary 
companies. Whereas in 1921 the ordi- 
nary companies outsold the industrial 
companies in the ratio of 4 to 1 the latter 
had caught up so that by 1941 the ratio 
was approximately 3 to 2. Mr. Johann- 
sen contended that the compensation 
basis has had a great deal to do with 
this trend. Another chart showed that 
whereas in 1921 the ordinary companies 
had about four times as much insurance 
in force as the industrial companies they 
had only about twice as much by 1941. 

Dealing with the orphan policyholder 
problem, H. F. Gray, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, said that a survey based on the ex- 
perience of most of the agencies repre- 
sented on the committee and having a 
total of $755,000,000 in force, indicated 
that two-thirds of this total consisted of 
policies more than 10 years old or or- 








Color in Selling 
Stressed by Day 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—“Whether he 
is aware of it or not, every successful 
salesman is in the show business and 
everything he says or does must be said 
and done with color,’ Newell C. Day, 
Davenport, Ia., general agent Equitable 
Life of Iowa, asserted before the Nash- 
ville Sales Congress. 

“Suppose you are trying to sell a pros- 
pect on a contract to pay him $100 per 
month beginning at age 60,” Mr. Day 
said. “Put an envelope containing $3.33 
(make it three ones, a quarter, a nickel. 
and three pennies) in the prospect’s hand 
with the question: ‘How would you like 
to receive an envelope containing this 
amount each day as long as you live 
beginning on your 60th birthday? 

“Another method is to pull from your 
pocket in the prospect’s presence a $1 
bill with a 3-cent stamp stuck on it and 
ask the question: ‘Would you be willing 
to pay the postage on as many of these 
as you would want after you become 60 
years old?” 


Pocketbook Closer to Heart 


Mr. Day produced a tape measure with 
which he first measured the distance 
from his head to his pocketbook and 
from his heart to the same spot, proving 
that the heart is nearest by 21 inches to 
35 inches, making way for the observa- 
tion that an appeal to the emotions is 
usually more effective on the purse 
strings than an appeal to the intellect. 

Mr. Day insists that now is the time 
to use the Christmas gift idea in selling. 
“Have a gay, gift policy envelope ready 
to enclose the policy you are selling. 
Suggest that the client get immediate 
protection by closing the “deal now and 
then surprise his family next Christmas 
with evidence of his forethought. Better 
still, urge him to put the policy in his 
safety deposit box and let the family 
find it after he is gone.” 


Keep Track of Interview 


Mr. Day likes the idea of the three peas 
in the agent’s pocket as an incentive to 
more interviews. He wants the men in 
his agency to make three interviews a 
day. The agent starts the day with the 
three peas in his pocket, removing one 
for each interview completed, with the 
remainder there to remind him. To add 
a patriotic note the peas may be colored 
red, white and blue. 

Mr. Day is also much impressed with 
the rudimentary motivating of his slight- 
ly illiterate agent who stops his pros- 
pect cold with the observation that, 
“When you see that hearse coming down 
the street it ain’t practicing!” 








phan policies. This means, he said, that 
because of the compensation system “we 
are asked to give service to two-thirds of 
the business in force without compensa- 
tion.” He said that in order to do the 
best job possible “we force the agent 
to confuse quality service with the ne- 
cessity of selling a new policy, in order 
to be paid for his effort.” 


Cites Pressure to Sell 


Mr. Gray cited the case of a policy- 
holder who had had financial reverses 
and had called in three agents of differ- 
ent companies. Each agent suggested 
the purchase of new insurance. These 
men were not exceptions, Mr. Gray said, 
but were forced to confuse service with 
the necessity of earning a living. Fur- 
thermore, he said that general agents and 
managers cannot properly supervise an 
organization without having complete 
authority over their men and that an im- 
proved compensation system should be 
devised so that by being able to pay the 
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agent for the service that should be ren- 
dered the agency head can exercise the 
necessary authority. 

Listing in detail the vast amount of 
service which an agent is called on to 
render, particularly for policyholders 
going into the armed forces, C. L. Mc- 
Millen, Northwestern Mutual, said he 
believed the average established agent is 
devoting at least 75 percent of his time 
to service work. He stressed the im- 
portance of this work not only to the 
policyholder personally but to the na- 
tional economy, saying that the work 
done in restraining policyholders from 
making unneeded loans or unnecessary 
surrenders may prove to be the greatest 
stabilizing influence of the 1950’s. He 
recalled how the money available from 
life insurance had overshadowed the re- 
lief provided by the government during 
the recent depression. 


Three Intangible Assets 


Mr. McMillen pointed out that three 
intangible assets, the value of policy- 
holder goodwill and insurance already on 
the books, the value of management and 
the value of the agency plant, should on 
no account be allowed to deteriorate. 
He deplored the necessity of agents hav- 
ing to make sales in order to be in a 
position to render service. 

Mr. McMillen declared that neither 
supervising authorities nor investigating 
bodies would object if paying for proper 
service resulted in a slightly increased 
cost of insurance. He made it clear, 
however, that the committee was not 
seeking increased compensation for 
agents but that it believed the insuring 
public is entitled to get more for its 
money and that while this might result 
in an increase in cost it would not of 
necessity follow. The compensation sys- 
tem he said should enable the companies 
to recruit more of the kind of men who 
will be attractive reflections of the busi- 
ness, the kind of men the business needs 
most and does not now attract because 
they are afraid of it, he said. 





BETHEA SUMS UP 





Osborne Bethea summed up the points 
in the progress report and then asked, 
‘if we could produce on huge charts, 
today, the complete financial story of 
all agents of agencies represented in this 
room, do you think we would be proud 
of the story told on those charts? Fur- 
thermore, if we could produce detailed 
data concerning the financial condition 
of all agents representing all companies 
in this room, it would prove, and I think 
conclusively that now is the time to be- 
gin putting our house in order.” 

Sketching the positive side of the pic- 
ture Mr. Bethea outlined what would 
take place with a modernized plan of 
compensation which would make it pos- 
sible to compete for top men. Such a 
man would be brought in on a salary 
basis and trained. and supervised until 
thoroughly established. He might be 
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on a salary basis for three or four years 
or even permanently. Gradually he_ is 
assigned orphan business to service. He 
is credited with a service fee. He has 
not accumulated an indebtedness with 
his general agent or manager, and the 
stability of his income has given him 
confidence in his business and a feeling 
of security in the future. 


Looks Ahead 13 Years 


“Now let us jump to a point where 
this agent has been in the business 13 
years,” said Mr. Bethea. “Then the 
modernized compensation system will 
be producing for him a service income of 
about $2,400 a year. His new business 
income in the previous 12 months was 
$2,200 or a total of $4,600. The agent 
has reported on all his service calls, he 
has been required to plan his work each 
week, he has a backlog of regular in- 
come and he is building a retirement 
plan adequate to make retirement pos- 
sible. His life insurance is in good or- 
der and he is the type of citizen we want 
to bring into the life insurance business. 
This agent continues to have an incen- 
tive to make progress. Instead of being 
financially irresponsible he represents 
to the public the thing that the institu- 
tion would like to present, which of 
course is stability and security. This 
may sound idealistic but I like to be 
idealistic about life insurance.” 

Executive Vice-President W. J. Cam- 
eron of Home Life of New York and 
Acting Superintendent Cullen of the 
New York department, whose talks are 
reported in greater detail elsewhere in 
this issue, both referred to the amend- 
ments to the New York expense limita- 
tion now pending before the governor. 
Mr. Cameron suggested that it would 
be better to concentrate on an interme- 
diate experimental period within the 
scope of these amendments rather than 
seeking a complete revision of the ex- 
pense limitation section in the near fu- 
ture. In the informal discussion period 
Mr. Cameron was asked if it would be 
possible to pay an agent $250 to $400 a 
month salary under the amendments and 
he said that it would be. 


Salary Plan’s Implications 


H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Mutual Benefit Life, when asked 
for his opinion, said that “it seems to me 
that you are definitely tending in the 
direction of salary compensation and I 
wonder if you realize the implications of 
a salary plan.” A salary plan, he pointed 
out, means regimentation of the agent 
and to some extent of management and 
there is some question whether that is 
wanted or not. The top producers and 
some general agents would object to 
salaries. The problem is to define what 
the job is that is being compensated. 
“We are a long way from the answer 
but. we must be pleased at the oppor- 
tunity the pending amendments give us 
for experiment,” he said. 

Mr. Bethea, who was presiding, said 
that when the committee began its work 
it decided it would not get far if it talked 
about, the general agent’s position but 
that “we decided we'd rather be regi- 
mented than liquidated.” This remark 
drew a burst of applause. Mr. Bethea 
added that even though the ideal plan 
could not be put into effect immediately 
“we should do immediately what the 
amendments allow us to do as an ex- 
periment.” 


MUTUAL LIFE’S VIEW 








J. Roger Hull, vice-president and 
manager of agencies of Mutual Life, 
which with Home Life of New York 
actively sponsored the amendments to 
the expense limitation law, said that 
many general agents and personal pro- 
ducers would not be interested in any 
salary basis though they might be more 
interested in a basis which leveled off 
the peaks and valleys of income char- 
acteristic of the present system. He said 
it is necessary to recognize that there 
are a certain number of men who can 
succeed without supervision and could 
succeed on any compensation basis and 
there is no reason why there should be 


any conflict between the type of plan un- 
der discussion and the interests of these 
substantial producers. On the other 
hand, some men need to be supervised 
and compensation is not by any means 
the whole problem. With salaries there 
must be closer supervision, more of an 
employer-employe relationship, and bet- 
ter training. 

Mr. Hull praised the committee for its 
work as paving the way for further 
progress and said that the difficulties in 
large measure were due to the New 
York law having been designed to force 
companies into a groove which rewards 
sheer volume. It would be better if the 
law were changed to compensate man- 
agers on their success in bringing in 
men and making them successful, while 
quality of business and service should be 
recognized. He suggested that the com- 
mittee continue its work and that it 
name a subcommittee to work with the 
companies, the Sales Research Bureau 
and the insurance department with the 
idea of eventually revising section 213 
(the expense limitation section) of the 
insurance law at the earliest time con- 
sistent with complete study. He warned 
against undue haste or doing anything 
that might later be regretted. 


W. se herereesinwniin Speaks 


W. P. Worthington, vice-president and 
ate of : agencies of Home Life 
of New York, said that one question 
that must be faced at the outset is 
whether the traditional independent con- 
tractor status of ordinary agents is so 
desirable and the employer-employe re- 
lationship so distasteful. He pointed out 
that the independent contractor status 
is not at all in keeping with service fees 
and pension plans and while the inde- 
pendent contractor role is touted as a 
“olorious opportunity of building your 
own business,’ which means that the 
agent is supposed to finance himself, the 
truth seems to be that “we have given 
him this status because we are not sure 
enough of our judgment to back him 
with money.” 

J. S. Myrick, second vice-president of 
Mutual Life, emphasized that compen- 
sation is not the whole answer and 
voiced the opinion that with their vested 
renewals general agents and managers 
have had things too easy and that what- 
ever is done about compensation there is 
a real job of work to be done. 


Engelsman Urges Surveys 


R. G. Engelsman, general agent of 
Penn Mutual in New York City, now 
in charge of placing war bond salary 
allotment plans for the Treasury de- 
partment, gave an interesting slant on 
the public’s reactions which he has 
picked up since he has been out of the 
life insurance business. The public, he 
said, thinks that life insurance is sound 
and though a little too expensive there 
is no doubt about its integrity. How- 
ever, like many big institutions it is not 
believed to be necessarily run in the in- 
terest of the public. Toward the agent, 
the attitude is “My life insurance agent 
is O.K. (if he is a good one) but the 
rest are no good and just out to get the 
biggest commissions they can.” The 
well qualified agent is being judged by 
the work of the men who are doing a 
poor servicing job. 

They feel that the life insurance man 
is under pressure to sell and sell and 
sell and is not a service man but a sales- 
man pure and simple,” said Mr. Engels- 
man. “It took me a long while to take 
this kind of talk and stomach it. There 
are a number of other things besides 
compensation but maybe compensation 
is what should be handled first or per- 
haps all should be dealt with at the same 
time. But we must let the public know 
we have changed our attitude.” 





PROMOTION A FACTOR 


Mr. Engelsman cited the representa- 
tives of Liberty Mutual, a casualty in- 
surance company, saying that its men 
are accepted as service men though they 
are on a compensation basis like that 
which was being proposed for life men. 
He said there should not only be pres- 





Cincinnati Prepares 
for Tri-State Congress 


A tri-state sales congress, sponsored 
by the Cincinnati Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, will be conducted in Cincin- 
nati by the Sales Research Bureau April 
16. L. W. S. Chapman, Ward Phelps, 
and B. N. Woodson of the Research 
Bureau and John A, Lloyd, vice-presi- 
dent Union Central Life, will be the 
principal speakers. 

Subjects of the morning session in- 
clude “Let’s Get On With Our Plow- 
ing,’ “Wartime Markets—Where Are 
They?” and “Wartime Markets—How 
Do We Tap Them?” At the luncheon 
Mr. Lloyd will speak on “Shadows Fall 
3ehind You When You Walk Toward 


‘the Light,” which is taken from the 
Union Central’s seal. 
“Sales Ideas That Work Today,” 


“Efficient Selling Under Rationing” and 
“We Sell Easier Terms” are scheduled 
for the afternoon session. All meetings 
will be held in the Hotel Gibson. 

The committee in charge consists of 
W. H. Blohm, general agent Provident 
Mutual; Tom S. Strange, manager Ohio 
National; N. B. Hardy, New England 
Mutual; George Vinsonhaler, general 
agent John Hancock, and T. W. Craig, 
general agent Aetna Life and president 
of the Cincinnati association. 





N. Y. Life Has Coast Conference 


Clark E. Bell, inspector of agencies 
of New York Life for southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico, was 
in charge of a three-day conference of 
field men in Los Angeles. . 

Vice-president F. A. Wickett from 
San Francisco, and Isaac Kibrick of 
Boston attended the conference,  to- 
gether with more than 500 field men. 





tige, and security but omnes out that 
in businesses where turnover is low there 
is a ladder of promotion on which to 
climb. For example, a man starting out 
in the business would probably look 
forward with more interest to becoming 
an executive, even in a small territory, 
at $7,000 a year than to look forward to 
$10,000 a year doing nothing but selling. 
It might be that in life insurance selling 
the ultimate promotion would be the 
right to go on a solely commission basis. 

There should be more effort in life in- 
surance to find out what the public 
wants rather than trying to tell the pub- 
lic what it should buy, Mr. Engelsman 
said. There is not an industry today 
that doesn’t make surveys all the time. 
Within 30 days after the armistice all 
sorts of new products will be announced 
and the question is whether life insur- 
ance is going to stay the same as it has 
been, that is, very largely the same as 
it has been for the last 100 years. Un- 
til the advent of the family income policy 
there was virtually no flexibility in life 
insurance contracts. If companies can 
write hospitalization insurance on a fam- 
ily why not write a life insurance policy 
on a family? Referring to the late 
president of the Continental American 
Life, who devised the family income 
contract, Mr. Engelsman said that “what 
we need is more Philip Burnets in this 
business.” 

“With the market attuned to monthly 
payments through buying war bonds, 
how is the life insurance business going 
to meet this condition after the war?” 
he asked. “It will not be done with the 
present contracts and service. As for 
pension trusts it looks as if the com- 
panies are doing all they can to avoid 
taking this business. It is not neces 
sary to pay the agents so much nor to 
guarantee interest rates but a_ policy 
should be devised to fit the need. There 
has to be a marriage between advertising 
and selling or life insurance won’t be 
able to meet the competition. The life 
insurance salesman is the greatest in the 
world but only because he has had to 
be. Maybe it would be better to pay 
him a little less and make his job a little 


easier. Compensation is a first and vital 
step but it is only one spoke in the 
wheel.” 
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Men in the service (or going in) get 
speedy action in their dealings with State 
Mutual. Agents are provided with a 
special RUSH sticker and whether it’s a 
letter, request for dividends, application 
for loan or whatnot, the moment it reaches 
the Home Office, it gets priority attention. 
That is how it should be. Agents, too, 
like this super-service to their clients in 
uniform. | 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


: Incorporated 1844 
Americas 5th Oldest Lee Jasurance Company 
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YOU WANT A GOOD INCOME! 


We have General Agents’ contracts ample to provide over- 
head expenses and a substantial income to the man capable 
of average results. 


* 1 Ce oe) 
YOU WANT A BETTER THAN “GOOD” INCOME! 


—and live in one of the medium-size cities of Missouri or 
Arkansas, our attractive, general agents’ program is worth 
your serious consideration! 


WRITE IN CONFIDENCE TO 
Agency Department 


M UTUAL SAVIN GS 


= = te 
MIS SOUR/S FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANYS, 
COU TLYA 










3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri 
Allen May, President 





This stubby, hard «hitting 
Carbine...replacing the pistol 
and increasing fire power of 
an Infantry Regiment 33%... 
is “One Of The Best’* weapons 
our Fighting Yanks have. 


Among insurance companies, 
Central Life... now in its 48th 
year...strong, well-managed... 
offering low cost protection to 
policyholders... also is recog- 
nized as “One Of The Best.” 


Photograph, Courtesy of 
UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER CO, 
Makers of the 
CARBINE 
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ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Mutual) 


Investments 
WAR BONDS 
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The performance of the craftsman differs from perfunctory 
execution as impressively as does a master portrait from a 
mechanical photograph. 

A deft ability to combine opposite attributes in a manner 
4 - that achieves maximum results with a minimum of obvious 
effort is the distinguishing mark of the true craftsman. He 
subtly fuses imagination with realism, precision with celerity, 
y indomitability with tolerance, concentration with relaxation, 
A compulsion with cooperation, dignity with cordiality, ambition 
1 with execution, success with continued progress. The true 
craftsman never produces less than his best—the inner spark 
that drives him onward from triumph to triumph is undeviat- 
ing, unquenchable. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


r FOUNDED 1877 INDIANAPOLIS 
1 Assets over $57,000,000 
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7. peacetime dollars 


go to war 


i PEACE OR WAR, life insurance dollars 

_are security dollars ... but security has dif- 
i 

ferent meanings. 


In peacetime, security means freedom 
from worry ... protection of your loved ones 
against the loss of their breadwinner... .edu- 
cation for your children ... retirement in 
your own old age ...and those standards of 
living which are synonymous with America 
at peace. Helping to guarantee those stand- 
ards is the peacetime job of life insurance. 


But in wartime. security takes on a more fun- 
damental meaning. It becomes the difference 
between freedom and slavery—for it means the 
security of our nation itself against foreign 
domination. Without this security, other kinds 
of security are meaningless. 


So, in wartime, the peacetime dollars of 
life insurance become war dollars. Invested 
in Government Bonds, they help to buy 
planes, tanks, ships, guns—all the weapons 
we need to keep this nation free. 


In the words of the Hon. Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
System: “Insurance companies are large in- 


vestors in Government Securities so that 
the bulk of savings put into the insurance 
companies in the form of premiums thus 
helps in financing the war. Accordingly, I feel 
that, next to the purchase of Government 
savings and War Bonds and Stamps by the 
public, investment in life insurance is par- 
ticularly to be encouraged at this time.” 


Other life insurance dollars, invested in Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture, continue to work 
in war just as they worked in peace, to help. 
finance transportation, the production of power, 
steel, chemicals, oil, food, and other materials 
now more essential than ever. 


Thus in war, life insurance dollars assume 
the added responsibility of safeguarding the 
security of the nation, at the same time con- 
tinuing to guarantee the security of your 
home and family. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the life insurance 
companies of America have invested nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds. In this same period, Metro- 
politan has purchased about $540,000,000 of 
United States Government Bonds. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


7S th ANNIVERSARY —1808-79~ 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 








THIS IS THE FIFTY-NINTH in Metropolitan’s series of advertisements de- 
signed to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life insurance 
company operates. It appears in: Saturday Evening Post, April 10; Busi- 


ness Week, April 3; Forbes, April 1; Newsweek, April 5; American 
Weekly, April 4; United States News, April 2; Time, April 5; Nation’s 
Business, April; This Week, April 11; American Mercury, April. 











